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ON THE INTEREST OF MONEY. 
Communicated for the Bankers’ Magazine. 


Tue object of this paper is not (as might be warranted from its 
caption) to discuss the propriety or the terms of those laws which 
mankind, with great uniformity and universality, have submitted to; as 
regulating the usance of money and the price which should be paid for 
its occasional transfer and employment. Such a discussion would 
open, of course, the whole question of usury ; a very extensive subject, 
and one which invokes a multitude of statements and considerations, 
foreign it might seem to its financial aspect, in clearing up the ethical 
principles by which, for instance, a merely constructive offence is (as 
with us in Maryland) visited with a penalty more surefooted and more 
heavy than what is very often inflicted upon crimes of undoubted fraud 
or personal violence. Nor is it intended to offer here, any speculations 
upon the merits or permanence of a regime that retains, in the face of 
many and extensive mutations of commerce in other regards, a price 
for the usance of money confessedly below the average value (or per- 
haps it would be more correct to say, the average demand) of that 
article in our market. For such speculations would involve, too, 
sundry ethical considerations in judging of the social advantages or 
otherwise of a system, one of whose prominent effects is the stimulating 
of perverted ingenuity to evade its application and thus to prevent it 
from being fairly and uniformly carried out. 

These topics, then, are set aside for the present; and what follows, 
belongs merely to the technical part of the subject—the mode in which 
the interest of money is and ought to be calculated with an indication 
of how systematically and totally the design, if not the very terms, of 
the existing laws in this regard, are frustrated by the methods habitually 
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accepted and in practice. These laws are, in the first instance and 
specially, those which obtain in Maryland, where the limit of interest 
on money has been, since a long time, six per cent. per annum ; but the 
indications, it is manifest, may be equally applied, under suitable modi- 
fications, to the laws of other States and countries where different rates 
to be sure but similar previsions have been introduced. 

The interest on money, then, is with us calculated upon the natural 
or more properly calendar days ; each one of which is assumed to be the 
sy part of the natural or tropical year. And in addition to the number 
of days expressed or implied upon the face of the obligation for the 
money had and received, interest is farther calculated upon an allow- 
ance of three days of grace and also for one day more; making in all 
four days more than what is apparent from the obligation or promissory 
note to pay. This extra fourth day seems to be justified in the pre- 
sumption that the lender (not being prophetic) cannot certainly know 
in advance that the obligation will be redeemed; nor is he ordinarily 
possessed of such knowledge until, it may be, the afternoon of the third 
day. It is, therefore, hardly competent for him to make positive ar- 
rangements for the disposal of the money so replaced, among other 
parties until the said fourth day; and as such disposal may not in fact 
take effect until the fifth day, it appears to be fair that the first borrower 
should be charged with the amount of the otherwise possibly lost 
usance for one day. This, at least, appears to be the practice with 
Banks and regular Banking-houses trading in money. As for more 
private, and so to speak, amateur operations, where such rigid punctu- 
ality is not always exhibited nor perhaps bargained for, days of grace 
are accepted or not according to circumstances ; most generally, how- 
ever, the interest is calculated not from the date of the loan to the date 
of re-payment; as would indeed be the judicial adjustment in case of 
legal process in behalf of a Bank or Banking-house upon an obligation 
unredeemed at maturity. But neither amateurs nor regular dealers 
doubt that the days reckoned in the count of interest are each the 34, 
of the year. What would be the decision of a Court of Law upon this 
point, strenuously argued before it, remains to be seen. Finally, it is 
the custom of Banks and regular dealers at least, though perhaps of a 
minority only of private lenders, to require the interest calculated in the 
foregoing manner to be paid in advance. Such, it is believed, is a cor- 
rect statement of the method in which interest is calculated and paid. 
How it ought to be, can only be judged by a comparison with the pre- 
scriptions of the statutes. 

Now, in general, these statutes, so far as belonging to the present 
point, only require that interest shall not exceed the rate of six per 
centum per annum; and that it shall not be so calculated as to charge 
interest upon interest, i. e. that it shall be rated upon the actual princi- 
pal had and received. All these prescriptions are, as we shall see, 
more or less substantially frustrated in the practice. 

First of all, what is the year contemplated and intended to be re- 
cognized in the law ?—Undoubtedly it is the civil or calendar year, ex- 
tending from the first of January, to the first of January; and which 
(although, to prevent fractions of days, it allows for every three con- 
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secutive years of 365 days, a bissextile or leap year of 366 days) may 
yet be taken, throughout any century,” for all purposes of calculation, 
except the refinements of Astronomy, at the average of 3654 days, to 
adjust itself to the revolutions of the natural or tropical years. And 
this is so plain that it would without demur be recognized in the case 
of any contract, the written obligation for which purported on its face 
to be for twelve months or one year; the months would be unanimously 
twelve calendar months, some of 31 days and some of 30; and the year 
would be the calendar year of 365 or 366 days, according as it hap- 
pened or not to be divisible by 4 without remainder. If the said con- 
tract purported to extend over as much as four years, then the average 
year would necessarily be of 365} days. But all this reality and ne- 
cessity is in great measure frustrated; because in point of fact nine- 
tenths at least of all the obligations passed for money lent are upon a 
specific number of days, not years or months; and even when months 
are recited upon the face of the instrument, it is easy to see that since 
the long and short months do not alternate regularly, nearly as often as 
not the count turns to the disadvantage of the borrower. It may then 
be affirmed upon this point, that in consequence of the assumed financial 
year being shorter than the legal calendar year, the habitual rate of, 
interest is in reality greater than the prescribed legal rate. In point of 
fact, the 6 per centum per annum of the law becomes by this means 
675 per cent. 

Again the addition to the days of grace serves to make a farther in- 
crement in this rate. It is of course perfectly proper that the three 
days of grace should yield an interest to the lender; because the bor- 
rower has the option (and generally avails of it) to retain the money 
until towards the close of business hours on the third day; but on the 
fourth day he has no such option. However fair, then, interest accruing 
for this day may be between the parties; however justified it may be 


*The Gregorian reformation of the Calendar was, as is well known, intended to 
adapt as accurately as possible the civil to the natural year, and thus cure the irregu- 
larity which had become quite conspicuous in the unseasonable recurrence of certain 
annual ecclesiastical festivals. But partly from the inadequate astronomical knowl- 
edge at the time (1582) and partly from the inherent asynchronousness of the two 
periods in question, the artificial and natural cycles do not perfectly coincide. In 
the course of one century, the intercalation of twenty-five leap years make the civil 
count longer than the true interval by 7-9ths ofaday. This was ——_ to be corrected 
by providing that of every four centenary years, one only should be bissextile, and 
the three other common years of 363 days Such a correction ieaves the calendar of 
every 490 years, however, still too long by 1-9th of a day: Delambre, more than fifty 
years ago, proposed to correct this excess perfectly by making the year 8600 and its 
roultiples, common years, instead of bissextile as they would be by the Gregorian system. 
This system, which in the circuitous way I have been obliged to explain it, may 
appear rather complicated, is in fact very simple. All years whose date is divisible 
by 4 without remainder are bissextile, unless at the beginning of a new century. Of 
the centenary years, only those are bissextile whose number expressing the centuries 
is in like manner divisible by 4 without remainder. Thus 1848 which divided ¥ 4 
leaves no remainder is a leap-year; 1849 is not: the year 1600 was a leap-year, be- 
cause 16 (centuries) divided by 4 leaves no remainder; in like manner the year 
2000 will be a leap-year; but 1900 will not be. The year 3600 will be, according to 
the present calendar, bissextile ; but it ought not be in order to make the cycles syn- 
chronize. All this serves to shew, however, what was said in the text, that within 
every century 365! days corresponds with a true year for all civil purposes. 
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by a due regard to the circumstances of the lender; or, however sanc- 
tioned by long and unanimous usage ; it certainly receives no counte- 
nance from the terms of the law or from its scope which is that the 
lender should be entitled to interest for the whole period that the money 
had been out of his control but no longer. The increment of the rate 
of interest arising from this method of calculating, is in the ratio of the 
specified number of days plus 3 to the same number plus 4: it varies, 
of course, with the actual number; and when its ratio is multiplied into 
the proportion already given of the inaccurate year to the legal year, we 
have for any given number of days a rate of interest discordant, in the 
sense of excess, from the rate prescribed by law. This will be more 
apparent by the following table containing various numbers of days 
usually specified on the face of obligations, and the corresponding rates 
of interest actually accruing upon such obligations in every case. 


Obligation for  ActualrateofInterest. Obligation for | Actual rate of Interest. 


10days: . . . 6,56 per cent. 90days: ..... + 6,15 
2days: ... 635 * MBO daye: ...s-e«s 614 
30days: ... 627 “ 180daya: ..... . 6,12 
GOdays: . . . 618 “ 360 days: .... . + 6,10 


It is easily seen that the rate of interest gradually diminishes as the 
number of days, i. e. the length of time, increases; and in so far, short 
notes are disadvantageous to the borrower and proportionally lucrative 
to the lender. It can be as easily imagined that there would be limits at 
both extremities of the scale: in point of fact, the maximum limit, where 
the rate is the highest, occurs when the fractional number representing 
the days is infinitely small; and the minimum limit, where the rate is 
the lowest, when the number of days is infinitely great.* In the first, 
the rate attains the limit of 8,12 per cent.; in the latter, it decends as 
low as 6,0875 per centum. In either, however, it is more than the rate 
prescribed in the law. 

Again what is the rate per annum so prescribed; and how is the phrase 
to be construed and understood ?—There can be but little doubt that 


* This will be more apparent to the mathematical reader by the expression of the 
formula. Thus the interest on any principal sum 4 being at any rate r per year of 
365,25 days and the specified days being any number n with a constant allowance of 
3 days of grace, if we call the principal and interest at maturity a, we shall have 


this equation : — n+3 
ex. (1+ 365.05") 
The same symbols remaining, only assuming the year to be 360 days and allowing 
4 days of grace, we shall have in like manner 


af =4.(14" 24 5) 


Now a: a/::r: R= the actual rate of interest accruing. Dividing by the factors 
common to both terms, we have 
365,25.n+-4 _ 7, 1014585 n + 4,0585 

360 .n+3 n+ 3. 

It is evident that R is at its maximum when n = 0; and that it is at its minimum 
when the days of grace become = 0, as they do when n is infinite. 


R=r. 
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the word rate here means ratio; and as little that this last, if respect is 
to be had to the authority of those who first used the term in its 
technical sense, implies a quotient not a difference. It is the integral or 
fractional number of times that a given quantity is contained in any 
other given quantity. Thus the ratio of 6 to 10 is said to be (as 1 is 
to) 13; the difference between the two numbers is 4, which expresses 
nothing as regards any scale and, with respect to the harmony of num- 
bers, is entirely barren. For this same difference occurs between an 
infinity (one may say) of other numbers whose ratios are very different. 
Thus 4 is the difference between 8 and 12, also; whose ratio is how- 
ever not 13 but 1}: it is the same between 16 and 20 whose ratio is 1}; 
and so on. It is true that we sometimes hear the phrase “arithmetical 
ratio” ; but it is applied to a series of progressions by differences whose 
harmony is established upon other statements; and it is besides, even 
there, but a loose way of expression. 

That this was also the perception (however vaguely appreciated and 
unskilfully carried out in practice) of the law, is evident from the very 
term it makes use of. What does six per centum imply but six for 
every hundred? and what does this show but an idea of multiples and 
quotients as distinguished from differences? It is true that at the period 
of the origin of the present law or its prototype, the analytic apparatus 
at the disposal of not only commercial men but even of professed 
mathematicians, was so deficient as to have made the calculation aceord- 
ing to this idea exceedingly laborious; but Archimedes and Euclid had 
not lived so much in vain as to leave the world and its men of business 
without the possession of the idea. Shrinking, it may be, from the 
tedium of the necessary calculation and appalled at the intricacy of its 
processes as then existing, they resorted to an approximation which was 
the more readily adopted on the one hand because it was to the advan- 
tage of the lender, and acceded to on the other because the borrowers 
were very needy. For its maintenance at the present time, when proper 
arithmetical processes offer no difficulty, there is no reason for indica- 
ting such an invidious contrast; it is retained, one may suppose because 
it is very convenient and because it has been sanctioned by long usage. 
This last, however, if we argue from analogy, is precisely the reason 
which modern Reformers marching under the banner of Rotation, &c. 
will not be likely long to admit. 

The law then intends that 100 dollars or unitary pieces of whatever 
denomination, shall produce to the lender 106 dollars or units at the 
end of the year; and no more. The ratio of the principal then to the 
principal and year’s interest is 100 to 106; and the ratio of the year’s 
interest to the principal is 6 to 100 or, as we say ordinarily, six per cent. 
In order that it may be a ratio and not a mere arbitrary increment, the 
term must be go involved as that the growth of the interest (which, we 
say commonly and say truly, is going on while we sleep) shall be con- 
tinual and progressive; the aggregate of principal and interest at any 
epoch within the year must be always such as that if placed at interest 
at the same rate for the remainder of the year, it should still equal but 
not surpass 106 for every 100, at the year’s end. 

That this is so might be inferred from the general motives at the 
44* 
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origin of any social regulation on the subject. Such a regulation did 
not arise in any contemplation of benefit to the lenders of money. On 
the contrary, they, being the sinewy men of war and peace, were very 
well able to take care of themselves without law, as some are even said 
to do to this day in spite of it; it was needed for the borrowers. The 
very admission of a /imit, makes this evident without argument. Now 
there may be and often are cases of limits being set in theory which are 
very far from being carried out in practice, but we are not warranted in 
supposing any law-makers to contemplate a frustration in theory of 
their own limit; suchas will occur by any other method of computation 
for interest than the one that has been indicated. Whether then we 
trace the origin and type of our usury laws (so far as England is con- 
cerned) to the Dano-Saxon period when borrowers, although in the 
Council and in the Field among the mighty of the land, were, as respected 
the demand for re-payment and for the use of the loan, at the mercy of 
the lenders ; or look for it three centuries later when the growing com- 
merce of the Hanse-Towns, and the difficulties of actual exchanges had 
created a new class of what may be termed involuntary debtors (mer- 
chants having balances of their correspondents in their hands but with- 
out ready or safe means of remittance ;) we are equally authorized in 
Saying that the imposition of a limit was for the protection of the bor- 
rower. 

Such protection when the theory of the law is carried out would be 
afforded both directly and indirectly ; directly in the uniformity of the 
rate of charge for interest; and indirectly, because if the money lender 
could get no more than 106 for the 100 at the end of the year no matter 
how often he renewed the loan or turned his money over, he would be 
preserved from the temptation of seeking short investments in order to 
force quick returns. And on the other hand, while this was perfectly 
just towards the other party in the financial result, it recognized besides 
a principal of importance, viz : that his interest was necessarily accruing 
as well for the least as the larger intervals of time. 

All this is apparent upon the mere inspection of the formula* accord- 
ing to which calculations for interest are made. It will be more evident 
by the following table showing, with the same rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and a true year of 365} days, the interest in cents and hundredths 
on a capital of 100 dollars for the days specified in the margin respec- 
tively and a farther allowance of three days grace; by the legal, and also 
by the habitual method. 


* For the case of continuous or as it is generally termed compound interest where 
the rate is uniform, the expression is a = .4. 1+-r."; r being the rate per cent. per 
annum and @ being the aggregate of principal and interest on a capital 4 placed 
for the term n, an integral or proportional part of a year. If nis in days, the ex- 
pression becomes 


n 
saz pz; for the true year. 
a=A.1+r as eal 
In the case of ordinary method of calculation, the expression is 
a= A4.1+ nr. 


the symbols retaining the same signification as before. 
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Days specified in Interest habitually Interest reckoned upon the 
the obligation. reckoned. presumed theory of the law. 
ets. cls. 
10 21,36 20,76 
20 37,78 36,76 
30 54,21 52,78 
60 103,49 101,01 
90 152,77 149,47 
120 202,05 198,16 
180 300,62 296,25 
360 596,30 596,20 


It is apparent here that the computations of the last column give a 
less amount for interest than those of the second, and this in proportion 
as the period becomes smaller and smaller; while they both coincide at 
the end of the year. If, then, it be only admitted that the law purposed 
a mode of computation which should be most advantageous to the bor- 
rower (as seems, from what has been already said, highly probable) it may 
be affirmed without regard to any other consideration, that the method 
adopted in the last column is the one which fulfils the aim of the law. 
And if regard be had to the other considerations, it may be repeated that 
this method, resulting at the end of the year in just the aggregate that 
the law prescribes, is the only method in which such an aggregate can 
be computed with an uniform rate of interest at any and all periods of 
the year. The other, habitual mode must be confessed to correspond 
with no explicable motive in the law; and, not based upon any proper 
technical idea of ratio, destroys all uniformity of rate. Such uniformity , 
at least, we may presume it was the aim of the law to inspire and main- 
tain; and in so far as it is not maintained, the aim is proportionally 
frustrated. 

Again the scope of the law is very marked in prohibiting the charge 
of interest upon interest. This prohibition was intended, it may be 
presumed, to refer to such a charge directly ; for an indirect charge, such 
as is made by the method indicated here as the proper one, was, it is 
very probable, hardly appreciated by the legislators at the time. If it 
was, it would most likely have been adopted in terms; at all events it 
would have been equally in terms forbidden. But however this may 
be, the habitual practice always admits, indeed necessitates a direct 
accrual of interest upon interest even when the interest is not required 
to be paid in advance, whenever the term of the loan is less than one 
year. Now it will be said that although interest does so accrue, it is 
not so charged to any borrower; and that the prohibition is against 
charging not accruing. But an answer like this takes a very limited 
view of social and moral obligations. All along, there has been good 
reason for supposing that usury-laws were made for the benefit of the 
borrowers, and if so, of course to tie up the lenders. But even if this 
be incorrect, there is no process of ethical or historical proof to shew 
that such laws were made for the lenders’ benefit; and the utmost that 
could be claimed would be that it was intended to bear equally on both 
parties. Now an equality without an equation is what no one, 
mathematician, lawyer or layman can understand; and yet such would 
be the category if the lender be not as much bound not to receive as 
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the borrower is justified not to pay. When the law forbids A. to 
charge B. interest upon interest or interest ‘above a certain rate, it was 
not in the view of its being too much for B. to pay but too much for A. 
to receive, as is apparent from the whole scope of the penalties imposed 
in this regard; all of which fall on A. not on B. If then the excessive 
interest be too much for A. to receive from B, it is too much for him to 
receive from C. or D. or any other designation in the alphabet. And 
yet he does so receive it whenever a loan is made for a less period than 
a year. This will be evident from the following table which shows the 
improvement in one year at 6 per cent. per annum of a capital of 1 
dollar or other unitary coin at simple interest as it is termed, when it is 
turned over successively immediately for all the periods less than a year, 
specified below. When the period is for a year there is of course a 
conformity with the legal rate. As this table is only for illustration, 
the year is taken as if it were 360 days; and the computation is for the 


net days specified. 
Amount of Principal 











Periods of Improv’t Amount improved at Formula for and Continuous In- 
in Days. the end of the year. Simple Interest. terest at the end of 
the Period. 
360 days 1,06 a 1,06 
180 1,0609 the 1,029563 
§ ' F — 3 
120 1,061208 1,02 1,019613 
4 
90 1,061364 1,015 1,014674 
6 
60 1,061521 1,010 1,009759 
—-12 
30 1,061678 1,005 1,004868 
— 18 243 
20 1,061731 1,0034 1,003242 
36 . 
10 1,061783 1,0013 1,001620 


The second column of this table shews the want of uniformity in 
the amount of annual interest accruing upon a constant capital placed at 
various periods, according to the ordinary computation. Thus the 
annual interest, which if placed for a year is 6 per centum, becomes, 
when the capital is lent from four to four months, nearly 64 per centum; 
if placed from month to month, the annual interest is more than 64 per 
cent. The next column is given to indicate the form of computation 
for the preceding; and to shew that what is usually termed simple 
interest, is in fact compounded upon both principal and the periodical 
interest. The last column shews the aggregate of principal and interest 
at the end of each corresponding period, when the interest is continually 
converted into principal as it arises, at a constant rate, for any term how- 
ever long or short, of 6 per cent. per annum. ‘To this kind of computa- 
tion the name of compound interest has been usually given; it should 
rather be called continuous interest. The true compound interest or 
interest upon interest directly, occurs in the habitual method as shewn 
in the third column. It is hardly necessary to repeat that while this 
last goes on in an augmenting annual rate according to the frequency of 
re-investment; the other maintains its rate constant, no matter how 
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frequently or how seldom the loan is renewed; were there a fresh 
placement every hour in the day and night (or 8766 renewals in the 
course of the year,) the capital that was 100 at the beginning could be 
only 106 at the end of the year. So the aggregate, which at the expira- 
tion of 10 days was 100,163, very nearly, after 17 renewals for a 
similar period will become only 102,95§ nearly ; and so on. 

The augmentation in the rate of interest, which, as has been seen, takes 
place according to the other method of compounding and which goes 
on increasing, has nevertheless, as might be supposed, a maximum limit 
which it cannot transcend. In fact, this limit occurs when the period 
of placement is infinitely small; the amount improved becomes then 
1,061837, very nearly, or what is the same thing the annuity of the 
interest reaches 6,3, per cent. nearly. Of course when the period for 
improvement becomes actually zero, the improvement itself is nothing, 
and its amount, null.* 

Such then are the principal indications shewing the systematic frus- 
tration of the intent of the law in the habitual mode of computing 
interest. It is not necessary to dwell on the practice of requiring interest 
to be paid in advance nor to exhibit its numerical results; it will be 
admitted that it conduces to a gain for the lender which, however 
justified by usage, is not countenanced by the law. It is true that this 
practice has come to be disguised, (however unconsciously) under 
another name, that of discount ; and, in so far, is still another deviation 
from original acceptations. Discount, as the word at first signified 
among the people from whom we have borrowed it, and as still under- 
stood by Cambists, is a deduction made from a principal sum, either, 1° 
in exchanges, to equalize different sorts of money between two parties, 
respectively; or, 2° in re-payments, when a loan is returned before the 
stipulated period. In the first case, the rate is for convenience reckoned 
at so much per cent. upon one or the other kind of money in question. 
According as the better or worse money is regarded as the standard of 
comparison, it bears the name of agio or discount. But in no degree 
has it any relation with interest ; for it has nothing to do with the use 
of money or as loan. In the second case, a creditor may, according to 
circumstances, allow more or less in order to regain possession at once 
of money lent for a period yet to elapse. This is analogous to the 
allowance for cash payment (technically, the rebate) made in the pur- 
chase of articles usually sold on a credit. But it is evident that all 
such allowances are irrespective of Interest properly so understood. 


* It is to a case of this sort that the properties of logarithmic curves find their ap- 
plication; which Milne, for instance, and others have erroneously attributed to the 
case of continuous or, as it is sometimes called, incessantinterest. The limit given in 
the text is very readily found by transferring the number representing the annual 
rate of interest from the ordinary series of logarithms, whose modulus (or the sub- 
tangent of the curve) is 0,43429 etc. to that in which the modulus is 1. This last is 
the Napierian or (as it is very often, but improperly, called) the hyperbolic system ; 
whose first term, when the differential is infinitely small, is of the same form with the 
differential of the expression for interest. But it does not apply to the case of con- 
tinuous interest ; whose expression 1 +- r °; analogous to 2° becomes, when n= 0, 
z° = 1; 1%. e. a constant quantity; in other words, when there is no period of place- 
ment, the principal remains constant, which is exactly what would be concluded 
without the aid of mathematical apparatus. 
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RESUMPTION IN MARYLAND. 


The following correspondence has been published in the daily papers of Balti- 
more. It will demonstrate the influence exerted by Mr. Speed and Mr. Peabody in 
bringing about a resumption of payment on its public debt by Maryland. 


Letter from Gov. Thomas to J. J. Speed, Esq. 


State DEPARTMENT, 
Annapolis, 20th October, 1848. 


My Dear Sir :—You were good enough, at my request, to consent to 
take charge of the resolutions of the General Assembly, refering, in 
complimentary terms, to the conduct of Mr. George Peabody, in con- 
nexion with the public debt of the State, and to forward them as soon as 
received, by some safe conveyance to London. I have now the plea- 
sure to place in your hands, these resolutions, together with a letter 
from myself, drawn in such terms as ] conceived to be appropriate, and 
in conformity to what I suppose was the intention of the Legislature as 
expressed in the last of the resolutions. I also herewith inclose, copies 
of both these papers, to be used as you may think proper. For your 
kindness in undertaking to cause them to be transmitted, you will be 
pleased to accept my thanks. 


I am, dear sir, your obliged and ob’t serv’t, Puitip F. Tuomas. 
J. J. Speen, Esa. 





Resolutions of the Legislature of Maryland. 


By tue House or Dertecates, March 7th, 1848. 


Whereas, Mr. George Peabody, a citizen of Maryland, now resident 
of London, was appointed one of three Commissioners, under the act 
of Assembly, of eighteen hundred and thirty-five, to negotiate a loan 
for this State, and after performing the duties assigned to him, refused 
to apply for the compensation allowed by the provisions of that act, 
because he was unwilling to add to the burthens of the State, at a time 
when she was overwhelmed with the weight of her obligations; And 
whereas, since the credit of the State has been restored, he has volun- 
tarily relinquished all claim for the compensation due to him for his 
services, expressing himself fully paid by the gratification of seeing the 
State freed from reproach in the eyes of the world. 

Be it unanimously resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, 
That the record of such disinterested zeal, is higher praise than any that 
eloquence could bestow, and that this Legislature is therefore content 
with tendering the thanks of this State to Mr. Peabody, for his generous 
devotion to the interests and honor of Maryland. 

And further resolved, That the Governor of this State be requested 
to transmit these Resolutions to Mr. Peabody, in such manner as he 
may deem most appropriate. By order, Geo. G. Brewer, Clerk. 


By tHe Senate, March 8th, 1848. 
Read and assented to. By order, Jos. H. Nicnotson, Clerk. 


True copy—Test, 
Ricu’p W. Girt, Clerk Court of Appeals, W. S. 
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Letter from Gov. Thomas to Mr. Peabody. 
Srate Department, Annapolis, Md., Oct. 20th, 1848. 


Sir—I have the honor herewith to transmit the inclosed preamble 
and resolutions, passed unanimously by the General Assembly, at its 
last session, tendering the thanks of the State for the generous and 
patriotic interest manifested by you in the restoration of the public 
credit, at a time when Maryland, in common with many of the other States 
of the Union, yielding to the weight of her financial embarrassments, was 
compelled, temporarily, to suspend payment upon both her foreign and 
domestic debt; and more especially, for your disinterestedness in relin- 
quishing all claims to compensation for services rendered, and to which, 
upon every principle of law and justice, you were fairly entitled. In- 
stances of such devotion on the part of a citizen, to the public welfare, are 
of rare occurrence, and merit the highest distinctions which a common- 
wealth can bestow. To one whose actions are the result of impulses 
so noble and self-sacrificing, next to the approval of his own conscience, 
no homage can be more acceptable than the meed of a people’s grati- 
tude, no recompense so grateful as the assurance of the complete reali- 
zation of those objects and ends whose attainment has been regarded 
as of higher value than mere personal convenience or pecuniary con- 
sideration. ‘The Legislature, in the passage of these resolutions, hag 
not misconceived the sentiments of its constituents. 

The people of Maryland are proverbially magnanimous and patriotic, 
sensitively alive to whatever concerns their private or public honor, and 
profoundly grateful to all by whom one or the other has been vindicated 
or sustained. Exempt as they had always been, except for a single 
year and fora limited amount, from direct contributions to the Trea- 
sury, and unexpectedly overwhelmed with an enormous debt, it is not 
wonderful that delays and difficulties should have been encountered 
both in maturing and enforcing the necessarily complex details of any 
system of taxation at all adequate to meet the annually accruing interest, 
and ultimately to extinguish the principal of her public obligations. 

The work of restoring the credit of Maryland, beset as it was with 
embarrassments, and unaided by the light of experience, was, neverthe- 
less, undertaken with a zeal commensurate with the importance of 
maintaining, unsullied, the plighted faith of the State, and with a decision 
and energy calculated to ensure success. By the act of December ses- 
sion, 1846, chap. 238, the Treasurer was directed to resume payment 
of the current interest on the public debt on the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight. By the same law, the commissioner 
of loans was authorised at any time after the first day of October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven, upon the delivery to him of the cou- 
pons and certificates of interest due and unpaid upon the public debt, 
to issue to the holder or holders thereof the bond or bonds of the State, 
for the amount of such coupons or certificates, redeemable at the plea- 
sure of the State, bearing an interest at the rate of six per centum per 
annum from the first day of October, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, 
and payable, annually, at the Loan office in Maryland. 

The effect of this latter provision of law was to convert into principal, 
the entire amount of the interest on the main debt of the State which 
remained unpaid, and thereby to add to the burdens of the people an 
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additional annual charge for interest, at the rate of six per centum per 
annum, upon a sum not far short of a million of dollars. The first day 
of the present month, was the period at which, under the operation of 
the law, payment of the interest, upon the new funded debt, was to 
commence. On the same day a quarter’s interest on the main debt, 
payable at the Loan office, and also the semi-annual interest, payable 
in London on the first day of January next, were likewise falling due. 
That day, of course, formed a crisis in the financial affairs of Maryland, 
and presented a fair test of the ability of the Treasury to discharge, in 
full, all the engagements of the State. 

I have purposely delayed the communication of the inclosed resolu- 
tions until the period above referred to had passed by, believing that [ 
could render you no more acceptable service than by accompanying 
their transmission with the intelligence of the entire success with which 
the efforts to restore the credit of the State have been crowned. It is 
my privilege to inform you, that the liabilities of the State, payable on 
the first of October, have been promptly met without the slightest incon- 
venience to the Treasury; and that, after payment of the quarter’s 
interest then due, of the sterling interest due on the first of next January, 
and the interest on the funded arrears, there remained a surplus, which 
is every day increasing, much more than sufficient to cover the balance 
of the January instalment, payable at the Loan office in Baltimore. 
The credit of Maryland is thus fully restored, her public honor re- 
deemed, every suspicion of bad faith removed, and no reasonable doubt 
remains as to her ability to maintain the proud and elevated position 
which she now occupies. 

To you, sir, who have had no inconsiderable agency in the accom- 
plishment of this gratifying result, the thanks of the State were emi- 
nently due. The action of the General Assembly reflects faithfully the 
feelings of gratitude which your generous devotion to the interest of 
the State has awakened in the bosom of every good citizen of Maryland ; 
and while I am happy in having been made the organ of communicating 
this well-merited tribute to your public and private virtue, I avail my- 
self of the opportunity which the occasion affords to assure you, that 
the sentiments embodied in these resolutions have commanded my most 
hearty and cordial concurrence. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

Puiuir F. Tuomas. 

Georce Peasopy, Esq., London. 


Letter from Mr. Speed to George Peabody, Esq. 
Battimore, JVovember 13th, 1848. 


My dear Sir—The Governor of Maryland, referring, I presume, to 
my late correspondence with you on several public topics, has chosen 
to make me the instrument of transmitting to you the Resolutions of 
the Legislature, passed at its late session, tendering you the thanks of 
the Government, for your effective zeal and prominent agency in up- 
holding the honor of the State, in its late afflictions, in a foreign land, 
and in presenting its integrity in true lights to foreign minds. When you 
reflect that these resolutions convey the thanks of a sovereign State— 
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one of those that laid the foundation of this Republic—for services 
rendered her reputation abroad, you will not fail to prize the distinction, 
but will, I know, regard it with the emotion it is so well calculated to 
awaken. In social life, we are often assured, there is no higher impulse 
than that which prompts us to shield from accusation the good name of 
an absent friend, and the charities of our nature are never more beauti- 
fully displayed than when employed in covering the blemishes of those 
with whom we are connected by kindred ties; but the love of country 
is a nobler passion, the impulses of patriotism are nobler emotions, and 
what prouder political duty can the citizen discharge than that of up- 
holding, in a foreign land, the good name of his country till truth shall 
come to rescue its impugned reputation. I must confess I should covet 
it before the lustre of arms, the achievements of war, the triumphs of 
ambition, or any of the more captivating successes of genius. And it is 
our felicity, sir, to be in the position I thus contemplate; and your 
Phang moreover, to be assured that your country, fully appreciates 
your services. In this instance, most certainly, the Resolutions of the 
Legislature fulfil the theory of Representative Assemblies—they give 
true utterance to the popular voice, and true expression to the popular 
sentiment. And I need scarcely refer to the perfect unison that exists 
between the sentiments of the Legislature and those of the Governor in 
regard to your services. His Excellency’s letter to you, with a copy 
of which he has honored me, speaks very fully for itself on this 
Repudiation is stricken down in Maryland, and will continue motion- 
less. In other parts of the confederacy, it is sinking back into those 
gloomy abodes of bad minds and vulgar breasts where it was engen- 
dered, and which, as harbors and refuges of vice, unhappily for man- 
kind, exist in all countries. Their great monitor, after all, is a sound 
public sense; and this is awakened in Maryland in its most formidable 
power. I am happy to report to you that our revenue laws are even 
more effective and fruitful than we had hoped for them. The amounts 
returned into the Treasury and the steadiness of the collections, have 
gone beyond the public expectation. This, while it denotes diligence 
and fidelity in the administration of the laws, proves also that which is 
before all and above all end our chiefest pride—a devoted willingness 
on the part of the tax payer. It is not the Government that is paying 
this debt, it is the noble hearted people of Maryland. They, themselves, 
have spontaneously enacted the laws under which these great con- 
tributions are drawn into the Treasury; and their willing response to 
the tax gatherer at their doors, carries out in practice the enlightened 
and just spirit of their legislation. Permit me, in conclusion, to assure you 
of the gratification it has afforded me to have been selected as the me- 
dium of a communication so creditable to the Legislature and honorable 
to yourself—The spirit that has prompted these Resolutions is worthy of 
the enviable relation in which you stand to us; and I feel a pride in 
believing that, disinterested and generous as have been your efforts, they 
have been most fully met by the sensibility they have excited, and the 
just appreciation in which they are held by every citizen of Maryland. 
I pray you to believe me, as always, very faithfully, yours, 
J. J. SpeEp. 
Georce Peazopy, Esq. London. 
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PRINCIPLES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Mutual and Proprietary Life-Assurance. 


Life-assurance being a subject of great and growing interest to the 
public, we deem it not superfluous to make a few remarks on the com- 
parative merits of the two modes—the mutual and proprietary—which 
now contend for notice. 

The Proprietary System is that of oldest standing. Life-assurance 
was first (speaking generally) practised by joint-stock companies advan- 
cing money to sustain the risks of business, and looking for a profit on 
the capital risked. And this plan was very suitable at the time, for, 
with the defective means of calculation which then existed, life-assu- 
rance business was as much a matter of speculation as would be a trans- 
action in hops or foreign wheat at the present day. But afterwards, 
when tables of mortality were formed, and the decrement of human 
life came to be reduced to a simple mathematical problem, it was seen 
that life-assurance might be conducted by mere societies of the persons 
assuring, whose payments should form the fund for discharging the 

ing claims, and who should appropriate to themselves any surplus 
which might arise after all such claims were satisfied—that is to say, 
receive back what, in a company, would be distributed amongst the 
shareholders as profits. The plan of Mutual Assurance, as this last is 
called, has within the last thirty years made a considerable advance 
upon the older proprietary system; yet the great bulk of the life-assu- 
rance business of the country is still transacted in proprietary offices, the 
numbers of which are as more than three to one of the mutual offices. 

After a careful examination of the two plans, with some benefit from 
practical experience, we do not hesitate to declare our conviction that 
the mutual system is the only one which the public at large are con- 
cerned to support. The proprietary system, originating only by favor 
of the darkness in which the subject was at first buried, could only, it 
appears to us, have since been supported by the efforts of interested in- 
dividuals. It is perhaps to be considered by mercantile men as a legiti- 
mate mode of making money ; but, examined more rigidly, and by per- 
sons like ourselves, perfectly disinterested, it seems by no means a 
blameless one. To illustrate this, let us see how a life-assurance com- 
pany generally proceeds. A set of speculators start it with a large ap- 
parition of capital, of which only a few thousand pounds need be paid up. 
By means of a handsome-looking office, incessant advertising, and active 
managers and agents, business is obtained. After a few years, this has 
generally increased considerably, and large dividends begin to be made 
amongst the shareholders. In one instance under our immediate notice, 
ten thousand pounds of paid-up capital now stands, after seventeen years’ 
business, at the value of £70,000, in the stock-market, being £600 per 
cent. of premium. What is it that has thus so much increased its value ? 
Only those surplusages of payment by the public which, in a mutual 
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office, would all come back to the assured. Generally, it is to be 
remarked, proprietary offices, besides their usual scales of rates, where 
as in death’s own list, there is no return, have a scale where the pay- 
ments are somewhat higher, and the assured are to have periodical 
bonuses as in the mutual system; a concession much like the celebrated 
one which vice is said to pay to virtue. But here the benefits sink far 
below what are to be usually obtained from a respectable mutual office; 
as they well may, seeing that the company looks for a profit to itself, 
which is just so much abstracted from the pockets of the assured with- 
out any equivalent. Were we to draw out tables contrasting the sums 
which individuals will realise in a course of years under the mutual 
system, with those which the same payments will obtain under the pro- 
prietary or trading system, even where shares of ‘profits’ are professedly 
divided among the assured, our readers would be startled at the differ- 
ence of results. It would appear almost incomprehensible that the pro- 
prietary system should have contrived to exist so long, when a rival 
plan, free from all selfish principle, and securing to the public the 
utmost possible advantages, was daily contending with it for public 
favor. This, however, is no real mystery, when we consider the 
ignorance of most persons on the subject of life-assurance, and what a 
powerful interest is concerned in maintaining the repute of the propri~ 
etary system, and bringing business to its bureaux. 
The leading pretext of the proprietary system is, that the subscribed 
capital affords a guarantee or security for the payment of claims which 
the mutual system lacks, and that the assured is thus compensated in 
safety for what he wants in money. But the hollowness of this plead- 
ing is seen in a moment, when we consider that a combination of 
assurers, each paying fully what science says is necessary to make good 
their mutual engagements, is a transaction free from all risk, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, and only can fail in the event of a change 
in the laws of nature, or such an alteration in the condition of the 
country (affecting the value of money) as no kind of security would 
gainstand. Attempts have been made to liken the case of a life-assur- 
ance company to a bank of deposit, and to make out from that analogy 
that a stock is necessary for the security of the assurers. But the cases 
are totally diverse, seeing that the assurance company has not, like a 
bank, to trade with its deposits, but only to lay them out to the best 
advantage in permanent investments, and thus hold them till they fall 
in the due course of time to be returned. A bank which appropriated 
to itself half the ordinary rate of interest for deposits, on the pretence of 
its having a few thousand pounds of stock to afford a security, would 
be in strict analogy, but no other. In fact, the capital is a mere stalking- 
horse: there is no instance of its ever being called into requisition. 
Were such an instance to occur, it would probably prove a mere trifle 
in comparison with the extent of the obligations. We may go farther, 
and say that this capital is not only unnecessary, in consequence of the 
unavoidable formation of large funds from the mere payments of the 
assured, but, if on a large scale, it would be a positive disadvantage, as, 
if there is any real difficulty in the conducting of life-assurance business, 
it is in the disposal of the funds. Capital for life-assurance can at the 
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most only be needed at first, while the accumulated premiums of the 
assured are of slender amount; but admitting that it is ever so needed, 
it almost immediately becomes superfluous, and should be therefore 
withdrawn. There is an instance of an office commenced on the pro- 
prietary system, with an arrangement for the gradual buying up of the 
shareholders, which is now effected, so that the office, after twenty 
years’ existence, has made a transition to the mutual system. This is 
so far laudable: only there was no need for the shareholders drawing 
profits for so long as twenty years, or for their being allowed at last to 
get double the original price of their shares. Beyond a very short 
time, at the most, the capital of a life-assurance company, as far as it is 
a reality at all, only serves—and this purpose it serves very well—to 
justify a small set of men in appropriating to themselves funds properly 
due to others. As might be expected, the means taken for obtaining 
business by the proprietary offices is not, in general, of a very scrupu- 
lous nature. They make extensive use of the system of commission— 
that is, large and tempting allowances to solicitors and others to induce 
them to bring their friends or clients to these instead of any other 
offices. Some men have almost an income secured to them by the al- 
lowances they are entitled to in consequence of having taken a few cus- 
tomers to some of the more liberal class of offices, such allowances 
being, as we have elsewhere shown,* neither more nor less than a bribe 
to induce a man of business to betray the interests of those who con- 
fide in him. Such a use of funds, however reprehensible it may be on 
moral grounds, is justified on pecuniary considerations to the share- 
holders, if it only leaves themselves a profit, seeing that they have no 
other object to look to. Very different is the case of the mutual offices, 
where money so employed would be a subtraction from funds properly 
belonging to the whole circle of the assured.f 

In fine, the system of mutual assurance—pure and undefiled—is that 
which the public should, for its own sake, and partly for the sake of 
morality also, support. It is an institution contemplating unmixed 
good to mankind, and where no grosser interests than those of a few 
officials can possibly be concerned. Conducted on a large scale, and 
upon a proper ‘ooting, it involves no risk, and at the same time, from 
the system of divisions of surplus, the charges must be held as reduced 
to a perfect square with the necessities of the case, excepting only the 
expenses of management. Contrasted with this, the proprietary system 
cannot for a moment be defended—a business pretending to incur risks, 
and drawing all the profits which can only be due where risks are real— 
a business which can only thrive in the proportion in which it puts on 


imposing appearances. 


*See article entitled ‘A Dishonesty in a High Walk.’ 

¢We do not look upon thiS item of expenditure, by an Insurance Company, as 
improper. It is one of the necessary means for bringing the system of life insurance 
before the community. It is an advantage both to the company and to society at 
large—and every policy issued in consequence of such bonus or commission, is a 
general benefit. This expense, like that of advertising, is inseparable from the busi- 
ness; it is, in fact, nothing more than a salary to an officer.—[Ep. B. M.] 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 
Cases decided in the Courts of Connecticut, Pennsylvania and New York, 1847. 


Foreign Law. 


Where a bill was drawn, accepted and transferred in the State of New 
York, the acceptance of which was obtained by fraud, and without con- 
sideration, but the holder took it bona fide, without any knowledge of 
the fraud; in an action on such bill, brought in this State, against the 
acceptor, it was held: 1. That the rule of damages was to be in con- 
formity with the law of New York. 2. That by the law of that 
State, the plaintiff was entitled to recover all that he had actually paid 
for the bill, but nothing more.—Roe v. Jerome, Connecticut Reports, 
vol. 18, p. 138. 

Bank Shares. 


Where B. being liable to the Stamford Bank as endorser of two pro- 
missory notes held by that institution as security for such liability, 
transferred twenty shares of its stock, on the books of the bank to “ E. 
Hill, Cashier,” who was in fact the cashier at that time; and it a 
peared that assignments and transfers of the stock of this bank, to the 
bank, or in pledge to it, or as security for debts and liabilities to it, were 
invariably, by the usage of the bank, made in the same manner as the 
transfer in question: it was held that such transfer vested the legal title 
to the shares so transferred, not in Hill in his own right, but in the 
bank. (‘T'wo judges dissenting.)\— The Stamford Bank v. Ferris, Con- 
necticut Reports, vol. 17, p. 209. 


Banking. 


1. The sixth section of the title of the revised statutes relative to un- 
authorized banking, applies to foreign as well as domestic corporations. 
And foreign corporations are still prohibited from keeping any office in 
this State for the purpose of receiving deposits, or for discounting notes 
or bills.— Taylor v. Bruen, Barbour’s New York Chancery Reports, 
vol. 2, p. 301. 

2. Where such a corporation authorizes one of its officers or an 
agent, to attend from time to time at certain known places in this State, 
for the purpose of receiving deposits, or for the purpose of discounting 
notes or bills, with the funds of the corporation, and for its benefit. 
Such known places of attendance are to be considered as offices of dis- 
count and deposit cf the corporation, illegally kept for the purposes 
prohibited by the statute.—Jbid. 

3. And the officer or agent of a foreign corporation, who thus carries 
on the business of discounting notes and bills in this State, with the 
funds of such corporation, and for its benefit, renders himself personally 
liable to the penalties prescribed by the 7th section of the act relative 
to unauthorized banking.—Jbid. 

4. He cannot therefore be compelled to make a discovery of such 
45* 
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violation of the statute, to aid the defence in a suit at law, brought in 
his own name, upon a note thus discounted by him as the officer or 
agent of a foreign corporation.— Ibid. 


Banks. 


1. The lien which a bank has, by virtue of the act of the 21st of 
March, 1814, and the act of the 25th of March, 1824, upon the stock 
and dividends of its debtor, results for the benefit of an endorser, who 
has been compelled to pay the bank, and who, at the time of payment, 
gives notice that he claims the stock and dividends——Farmers’ Bank v. 
Gilson, Barr’s Pennsylvania Supreme Court Reports, vol. 6, p. 51. 

2. The endorser in such cases may recover from the bank the divi- 
dends that may have been declared and retained in an action for money 
had and received.—TJbid. 

3. But if more than six years have elapsed between the time at which 
the note became due and payable, and the commencement of the action, 
he cannot recover; the meritorious case of action being barred by statutes 
of limitations.— Ibid. 

4. Articles of co-partnership between the endorser and drawer, under 
their hands and seals, reciting that the note was put in the partnership’s 
Concern as part of the drawer’s share of contribution to the common 
stock, but in which there is no covenant to defend the endorser against 
the payment of the notes, will not prevent the operation of the statute 


of limitations.— did. 
Bill of Exchange. 


Bitt or Excuance—Forcep EnporseEMENT—L«aBILITY oF Par- 
T1Es.—One of two partners drew, in the name of his firm, a bill upon 
the plaintiff payable to the order of B., and having forged the name of 
B. as endorser upon the bill, presented it to the Bank of Central New 
York, had it discounted in the regular course of business, and applied 
the proceeds to his private use. The Cashier of the Bank endorsed the 
bill and transmitted it to the defendants for collection, and the plaintiff 
accepted and paid it to the defendants. After discovering that the 
payee’s endorsement was forged, he sued to recover back the money 
so paid :—Held that the action could not be maintained. 

B., the payee, being a stranger to the transaction, and having no in- 
terest in the draft, his endorsement was not necessary in order to trans- 
fer a good title to the party discounting the paper, or to entitle such 
party to receive the money upon it. 

The plaintiff having accepted and paid the bill under these circum- 
stances, would have a right to charge the amount against the funds of 
the drawers in his hands or, if there were none, to maintain an action 
against them for money paid to their use. 

The case of the The Canal Bank v. The Bank of Albany, (1 Hill, 
287,) commented upon and approved ; but distinguished from this case, 
inasmuch as there, the endorser whose name was forged, was the owner 
of the draft and the only person entitled to receive the money upon it. 
Per Bronson, J. 
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It seems that the drawers, after having passed the draft with the 
payee’s name endorsed upon it and received the avails of it, in an action 
against them would be estopped from controverting the genuineness of 
the endorsement. 

Where a bill is put in circulation by the drawer with the endorse- 
ment of the payee forged upon it, a bona fide holder may treat it as a 
bill payable to bearer. Per Bronson, J. Coggill v. The American 
Exchange Bank, 1 Comstock’s Rep. Court of Appeals, 113.—New 
York Legal Observer. 


Protest. 


The clerk of a notary presented a note for payment, and the note being dishonored, 
the clerk made a statement of the fact to the notary, who thereupon protested the 
note. ’ 

He.tp—That the protest could not be made on the information of a clerk, and that 
the notary must present the note in person. 


This was an action brought by the plaintiff to recover of the defendants 
the amount of a promissory note of which the defendants were respec- 
tively the maker and first endorser, the plaintiff being the second endorser 
and holder. 

To prove the notice of dishonor, the plaintiff called a witness who 
deposed that he was the clerk of the notary by whom the note was 
protested, that he (witness) had presented the note to the defendant, 
the maker, for payment, and that it was dishonored, and that he had 
given notice of the dishonor to the other defendant, the first endorser ; 
that he (witness) had informed his employer, the notary, of these facts, 
and that thereupon the notary had protested the note in his own name. 

Smita, Judge—I am of opinion that the protest of the note in this 
case is insufficient. J think a notary cannot protest a note presented by 
another person: he must present the note in person, and cannot act 
upon the information of a clerk or any third party. The authority and 
duties of a notary are of a special, limited and confidential nature, and 
he has no power to delegate his authority to another, or appoint another 
to perform his duties.—Before the Marine Court N. Y., The Code Rep. 


Bill of Exchange—Special Indorsement. 


Where a Bill of Exchange indorsed in blank is afterwards indorsed specially, the 
subsequent special indorsement cannot restrain the negotiability of the instrument. 

A presentment for payment by any indorsee, or person claiming under him, is 
sufficient, and need not be by a person claiming under the special indorser. 


This was an action by the special indorsee of a bill of exchange 
against the defendant, who specially indorsed it. The bill of exchange 
was drawn by Edwin Bliss upon and accepted by John Williams, who in- 
dorsed it generally,.and after several blank indorsements, the defendant 
indorsed it specially as follows: ‘Pay Barber, Walker and Co. os 
order, W. M’Donnell.” The latter firm were also known by the name 
of the Eastwood Company, and the bill was indorsed by them as fol- 
lows: “Pp of the Eastwood Company, Thos. Goodwill.” The bill 
when due was presented to Jones, Lloyd and Co, and the answer ob- 
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tained was “no advice.” Notice of dishonor was then given to the 
defendant, and this action commenced. 

The question was, whether the presentment by a person not appear- 
ing to claim under the special indorser was a good presentment. Cur. 
adv, vult. 

JUDGMENT. 


Wednesday, June 7.—Pottock, C. B.—This was an action on a bill of 
exchange, brought against the defendant, who specially indorsed it. 
The bill had been previously indorsed generally in what is generally 
called a blank indorsement, and was therefore, in point of fact, payable 
to bearer. It was decided in the case of Smith v. Clark, 1 Peake’s Nisi 
Prius Cases, 295, which, as far as I am aware, has been acted upon by 
the profession ever since, and has been the understood law on bills of 
exchange, so far as I know, universally accepted in Westminster-hall 
from the time of that case, that when a bill has become negotiable, pay- 
able to bearer, in that way, no other person can afterwards restrain the 
negotiability. In the present case the bill having been specially in- 
dorsed to the plaintiffs, they indorsed it, but in the name of another firm 
which they equally bore, but which certainly did not correspond with 
the name in which the bill was indorsed. The bill was subsequently 
presented for payment at Messrs. Jones, Lloyd and Co’s, and the answer 

iven was simply—“no advice.” Upon this due notice of the dis- 
honor of the bill, that is, that it had been presented and not been paid, 
was given to the defendant, and then the present action was brought. 
The pleas are, first, a denial of the indorsement. There is no doubt 
that the indorsement, as averred in the declaration, was proved ; there- 
fore, that plea furnishes no defence. There was a denial of the notice 
of dishonor. It was clearly proved that the notice of dishonor was 
given, therefore that is no defence. If there be any defence it could 
only arise upon the other plea, which is the third plea, namely, a denial 
of the presentment of the bill for payment, and that really is the true 
question in the cause; and [| think it was rightly stated by the Bench, 
and admitted by the Bar, that the true question is, was this bill duly 
presented for payment? Then the question is, perhaps, was the accep- 
tor bound to pay the bill upon that presentment? We are all of opinion 
clearly that he was so bound. And on refering to the cases, especially 
to the case of Leonard v. Wilson, which was decided at the time Lord 
Lyndhurst presided in this Court, we find that that case is precisely in 
point. It is very true that there the action was brought against the 
Bank of Liverpool who had indorsed it previously to the indorsement 
which gave rise to the difficulty in that case. But it was well argued 
by Mr. Crompton on that occasion, that if the party had paid the bill 
in his own wrong, he eould not, by paying money he was not bound to 
pay, obtain a title to sue the then defendant. Therefore that case ne- 
ctssarily involved, and so the Court considered, the question which is 
before the Court on the present occasion. The judges all there unani- 
mously gave their opinion that the plaintiff was entitled to recover; and 
I think my brother Alderson has suggested in terms very clearly what 
is the solution of the difficulty. It is in substance precisely what was stated 
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by the Bench yesterday—namely, what is the contract or liability that 
the indorser of such a bill takes upon himself? It is this ——“* ] promise 
to pay the bill to any one who can claim through my special indorse- 
ment, provided the acceptor fails to pay the bill to any person who has 
a right to demand it.” And if you look prospectively into the conse- 
quences of the decision one way or the other, which Mr. Bovil] pressed 
upon us at the close of his argument—not at all improperly, | think—it 
will be discovered that to the special indorser, under such circum- 
stances, it can make no difference whatever who presents the bill, 
whether it be a person under his indorsement, or under any other in- 
dorsement—because, if the bill is paid, there is an end of the question 
one way ; if the bill is dishonored, there is equally an end of the ques- 
tion another way. And with reference to what Mr. Bovill pressed upon 
us at the close of his argument, it certainly would be extremely incon- 
venient, as Mr. Crompton observed yesterday, if their were two sorts 
of presentment, one that was to bind, or to render liable, a certain class 
of indorsers, and another that was to bind or render liable another class. 
It would be extremely inconvenient, as it appears to us, in the arrange- 
ments of commerce, if there were recognised in courts of law two 
descriptions of presentment. Upon the authority of the case, therefore 
decided in this court, and indeed | should observe for myself, from the 
concurrent opinion which, as far as I know, has always been held uni- 
versally in Westminster-hall on this matter, ever since J] have had any- 
thing to do with the profession, we think that the plaintiff is entitled to 
recover, and that our judgment must be for the plaintiff. 1 am stating 
not only the opinion of all the Court who heard the argument, but of my 
brother Parke, who tried the cause. None of us entertain any doubt 
on the subject. From the clearness of the case, the total absence of all 
doubt, and the amount also of the sum in dispute, the whole of which 
probably would be absorbed by any further litigation, we think that 
there ought to be judgment for the plaintiffi—Walker and others v. 
M’ Donnell, Court of Exchequer, 1848. Judgment for the plaintiff. 

[The above is a verbatim report of the judgment. Ep. C. R.]—Jbid 


EMBEzZLEMENT.—If a person whose duty it is to receive money 
for his employer, receive money and render a true account of all money 
he has received, he is not guilty of embezzlement if he absconds and 
does not pay over the money ; but if he had received the money, and 
had rendered an account in which it was omitted, this would be evi- 
dence to show that he had embezzled the amount. The collector of a 
water company, as was his practice, gave the prisoner, who was the 
turncock, three receipts for water rents, desiring him to receive the 
amounts. Ona subsequent day, the collector asked the prisoner if he 
had received the amounts, when he said that he had, and would pay 
them over on the following Monday; instead of which he absconded. 
Held, no embezzlement.—Reg v. Creed, 1 C. & K. 63. 
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THE ICE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By N. J. Wyvern, Esq. 
From the American Almanac, 1849. 


se extract the following article from the American Almanac for 
1849—a work which for value and usefulness cannot be priced. It is 
sent free of postage for one dollar; and our friends in the country, we 
sincerely assure them, cannot lay out a like sum where so large an 
amount of intellectual profit can be derived.] 

The ice trade of the United States was commenced by Frederic Tu- 

dor, of Boston, in 1805. This gentleman, having previously sent 
agents to the West Indies to procure information, determined to make 
his first experiment in that region. Finding no one willing to receive 
so strange an article on shipboard, he was compelled to purchase a 
vessel, the brig Favorite, of about 130 tons, which he loaded with ice 
from a pond in Saugus belonging to his father, and sent to St. Pierre, 
Martinique. 
. This first enterprise resulted in a loss of about $4,500, hut was, 
nevertheless followed up until the embargo and war put an end to the 
foreign trade, at which period it had yielded no profit to its projector. 
Its operations had been confined to Martinique and Jamaica. After the 
close of the war in 1815, Mr. Tudor recommenced his operations by 
shipments to Havana under a contract with the government of Cuba, 
which enabled him to pursue his undertaking without loss, and extend 
it, in 1817, to Charleston, S. C.; in the following year to Savannah, 
Ga.; and in 1820 to New Orleans. In the meantime it had been tried 
again (by other parties) at Martinique and St. ‘Thomas, and failed, and 
by Mr. Tudor, at St. Jago de Cuba, where it also failed, after a trial of 
three years. 

On the 18th May, 1833, the first shipment of ice was made to the 
East Indies, by Mr. Tudor, in the ship Tuscany for Calcutta, and since 
that period he has extended his operations to Madras and Bombay. 

Previously to 1832, the trade had been chiefly confined to the opera- 
tions of the original projector, although several enterprises had been 
undertaken by other persons and abandoned. The increase of ship- 
ments to this period had been small, the whole amounting, in 1832, to 
4,352 tons, which was taken entirely from Fresh Pond, in Cambridge, 
and shipped by Mr. Tudor, who was then alone in the trade. Up to 
this time the ice business was of a very complicated nature. Ship 
owners objected to receive it on freight, fearing its effect on the dura- 
bility of their vessels and the safety of voyages; ice-houses abroad 
and at home were required, and the proper mode of constructing them 
was to be ascertained. The best modes of preparing ships to receive 
cargoes were the subject of expensive and almost endless experiments. 
The machines to cut and prepare ice for shipping and storing, and to 
perform the operations of hoisting it into storehouses and lowering it 
into the holds of vessels, were all to be invented, involving much 
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expense and vexation. Many of these difficulties have now been over- 
come, and since 1832 the trade has increased much, and appears 
destined to a still more rapid increase for some years. It has also been 
divided among many parties, and its methods have been further im- 
proved, and a knowledge of them more widely diffused. 

The ice has been chiefly taken from Fresh and Spy Ponds, and since 
1841 mainly transported on the Charlestown Branch Railroad, which 
was constructed for that purpose. Quite recently, ice establishments 
have been made at most of the ponds near Boston, and it is probable 
that in a few years, the product of all these waters may be required to 
supply the trade. In the year 1839 the great quantity of ice cut at 
Fresh Pond, and the consequent difficulties which had arisen among the 
proprietors, as to where each should take ice, induced them to agree to 
distinct boundary lines, which were settled by three commissioners, viz: 
Simon Greenleaf, Levi Farwell, and S. M. Felton, Esquires, on the prin- 
ciple of giving to each the same proportion of contiguous surface of the 
lake, as the length of his shore-line was to its whole border. This 
settlement was made by partition deed, executed by all the owners, and 
recorded in the registry of deeds of Middlesex county. Published 
maps were also placed in public institutions and private hands. These 
maps show the direction and length of the boundary lines of each 
owner, and the area. ‘This arrangement has been of great advantage to 
the parties, and enabled them to secure more ice than could otherwise 
be taken from a pond of equal extent. 

The shipments of ice from Boston coastwise for the year ending Dec. 
31st, 1847, amounted to 51,887 tons, and were made to the following 
places, viz: Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Georgetown and Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Alexandria, Richmond, Petersburg, Portsmouth, Norfolk 
and Fredericksburg, Va.; Wilmington, Fayetteville, Washington and 
Elizabeth City, N.C.; Charleston and Beaufort, S. C.; Savannah, 
Macon and Augusta, Ga.; Mobile, Ala.; Columbus, Miss.; St. Marks, 
Key West, Pensacola, and Apalachicola, Fa.; New Orleans and Thibo- 
deauxville, La.; Galveston, Texas. 

These shipments were made in ships, 49; barks, 39; brigs, 45; 
schooners, 125—making, in all, 258 vessels. 

The ice shipped to foreign ports during the same period amounted to 
22,591 tons, and was sent to the following places, viz: Havana, Matan- 
zas, Trinidad, and St. Jago, Cuba; Martinique, St. Thomas, St. Johns 
and Mayagues, P. R.; Gaudaloupe, Barbadoes, Trinidad, Antigua, St. 
Vincent, Nassau. Jamaica, Pernambuco, Demarara, Honduras, Vera 
Cruz, Rio de Janeiro, Mauritius, Isle of Bourbon, Manilla, Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Whampoa, Batavia, Liverpool. 

These shipments were made in ships, 21; barks, 24; brigs, 38; 
schooners, 12—making, in all, 95 vessels. 

The freight paid during this year is supposed to have 
averaged as high as $2 50 per ton, at which rate it would 
amount, on the 74,478 tons shipped abroad and coastwise, to $186,195 

There is a great variation in the cost of securing ice and 
stowing it on board vessels, caused by winters favorable or 
otherwise for securing it, and by the greater or less expense of 
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the fittings required for voyages of different duration, or by 

difference of season when the shipments are made. Taking 

all these contingencies into consideration, the cost of ice when 

stowed on board may be estimated to average at per fm 

which would give for the quantity shipped . . - 148,956 
There were in 1847 upwards of 29 cargoes of provisions, 

fruits and vegetables, shipped in ice to ports where otherwise 

such articles could not be sent,—say to Barbadoes, Trinidad, 

Demarara, Antigua, St. Vincent, Gaudaloupe, St. Thomas, 

Honduras and Calcutta,—the invoiced cost of which at Boston 

would average about $2,500 each, . . 72,500 
To these items may be added ‘the Profits « of the trade to 

those engaged init, . . » « « « «+ 100,000 


Total returns,. . . - + $007,651 

It is probable that the commercial marine of the United States has 
been materially increased by the operations of the ice-trade. A large 
portion of the vessels formerly engaged in the freighting trade from 
Boston sailed in ballast, depending for remuneration on freights of cot- 
ton, rice, tobacco, sugar, &c., to be obtained in more Southern latitudes, 
often competing with the vessels of other nations which could earn a 
freight out and home. Now,a small outward freight from Boston can 
usually be obtained for the transportation of ice, to those places where 
freighting vessels ordinarily obtain cargoes.—T he ice-trade has generally 
been unsuccessful to places where profitable return freights cannot be 
obtained, because to such places a heavy freight must be paid on the ice, 
which it cannot bear ; and also because Southern places, which do not pro- 
duce valuable exports, are usually unable to consume expensive luxuries. 

The methods and materials for preparing vessels for the transportation 
of ice have been various. Formerly their holds were ceiled up at the 
sides, bottom and top, with boards nailed to joist ribs secured to the 
skin of the vessel, and with double bulkheads forward and aft—The 
spaces thus formed were filled with refuse tan, rice-hulls, meadow-hay, 
straw, wood-shavings, or like materials. These spaces were made of a 
thickness proportionate to the length of the voyage, and with reference 
to the season. The immediate surface of the ice was covered with the 
same materials, excepting tan. At the present time sawdust is used 
almost exclusively for voyages of considerable length. It is placed im- 
mediately between the ice and the skin of the vessel. This material is 
obtained from the State of Maine, and before its use for this purpose 
was entirely wasted at the water-mills, and, falling into the streams, 
occasioned serious obstructions. During the year 1847, 4600 cords 
were brought to Boston. at an average value of $2 50 per cord, delivered. 
The lumber is also wholly from the State of Maine. The value of it is, 
however, small, in the present mode of fitting vessels. 

Almost the whole value of the returns of the ice-trade, including 
freight, are a gain to this country. The ice itself, the labor expended 
on it, the materials for its preservation, and the means of its transporta- 
tion, would be worthless if the trade did not exist. 

The prices at which ice sells in places where there is competition 
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vary constantly. In Havana, where it isa monopoly, it is sold at 64 
cents per pound, and there the trade has not increased since 1832, when 
the shipments were 1,112 tons; while at New Orleans, where it has 
been sold at from half a cent to three cents per pound, it has increased 
during the same period from 2,310 tons to upwards of 28,000. At 
Calcutta the trade commenced in 1833, with a shipment for that port of 
201 tons, and the price has never been above 6 cents per p~und, and is 
now about 2$ cents. The export to that place had increased in 1847 
to 3,000 tons, but probably less than one-fifth of that quantity is actually 
sold, owing to the great length of the voyage. 

The consumption of ice in Boston and its vicinity, during the year 
ending 3lst Dec. 1847, was 27,000 tons, about two-thirds of which 
was transported to Charlestown on the Charlestown Branch Railroad, 
and thence distributed through that place and Boston. The remainder 
was sent direct from the ice-houses, on wagons, to the place of ultimate 
delivery. Twenty two two-horse and forty four one-horse wagons 
were employed in the delivery of this ice, for a time, probably, equal 
to 44 months, at an expense for two-horse wagons of $4 ei day, in- 
cluding drivers and tons, or for 22 wagons, .. $11, 

And for 44 one-horse — at a 75 ” day, for the same 
period. ‘ 16,335 

The cost of putting up and securing ice varies " essentially 
with the character of the seasons, but must average, with the 
rent of the buildings in which it is stored, and the rent of “ice 
privileges” from which it is taken, and the waste which unavoid- 
ably occurs, as much as 55 cents per ton, or, for 27,000 tons, 17,550 

To which should be added the —— by railroad of 


18,000 tons, say average 50 cts perton, . . - + 9,000 


Total cost, , ~ $54,765 765 

It is retailed at prices varying as the quantities delivered are larger or 
smaller. Itis supposed to average about 134 cents per hundred pounds, 
or for 27,000 tons $72,000, leaving a profit of $18,135, to be divided 
among the seven principal ice-dealers. 

Ice being shipped and used at all seasons, large storehouses are re- 
quired to preserve it. Exclusive of ice-houses on the wharves at 
Charlestown and East Boston, in which ice is stored for short periods, 
there had been erected in 1847, and previously : 


At Fresh Pond, in Cambridge, ice-houses capable of containing . . 86,732 tons, 
At Spy Pond, in West Cambridge, « 
At Little Pond, Cambridge, 

At Wenham Pond, 

At Medford Pond, 

At Eel Pond, in Malden, 

At Horn Pond, in Woburn, 

At Semmer’s Pond, 


141,332 tons, 

The ice-houses now in use are built above ground. In southern 

countries, where ice is most valuable, they are constructed at greater 
46 
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expense, usually of brick or stone, and the protection to the ice consists 
in air spaces, or in dry, light vegetable substances inclosed between two 
walls. In this vicinity, on the borders of the lakes, where ice is least 
valuable, they are usually built of wood, in which case they are of two 
walls, formed by placing two ranges of joist upright, framed into plates 
at the top, and placed in the ground at the bottom, or framed into sills; 
these two ranges are ceiled with boards secured to that side of each 
range which is nearest the other, and the space between the two board- 
ings filled with refuse tan, wet from the yards. This wet tan is frozen 
during the winter, and until it is thawed in the spring and summer, little 
waste occurs; afterward the waste is more rapid, but as a large portion 
of the ice is shipped or otherwise used before this takes place, the loss in 
quantity is small, and, occurring before the expenses of transportation 
have been paid, is of less pecuniary moment. 

In one instance, brick has been used in the construction of an ice- 
house which covers 36,000 feet of land, and the vaults of the ice-house 
are forty feet in depth, and its walls are four feet thick from outside to 
inside, inclosing two sets of air-spaces. Such a construction is more 
costly, but has the advantage of durability and safety from fire, to which 
\sice-houses are much exposed from the frequent juxtaposition of railroad 
@hgines, and the light, dry, materials used about them to cover and other- 
Wise preserve ice. 

In the’ winter of 1847 about $650 were paid daily for the labor of 
men, and’ $230 for that of horses, when the weather was most favorable 
for cutting i¢e...Such activity is, however, of short duration, as there 
are not generally more than twenty days in a season which are really 
favorable to the operation of securing ice. The price paid is usually 
one dollar per day for horses and men. 

At first, the implements of husbandry only were used in securing ice, 
but as the trade became more important, other machines and different 
methods were adopted, and abandoned when better were brought for- 
ward or when the increased magnitude of the business required greater 
facilities. More ice is now secured in one favorable day than would 
have supplied the whole trade in 1832. Ordinarily, before there has 
been cold enough to form ice of suitable thickness, snow falls on its 
surface. If this occurs when the ice is four or more inches in thickness, 
and the snow not heavy enough to sink the ice, it can be removed by 
using horses attached to the “snow scraper” and under such circum- 
stances this is the method in common use. But if snow falls so heavy 
as to bring the water above the surface of the ice, it is removed, after it 
has congealed into snow-ice, with the “ ice-plane,” which takes off 
about two inches deep and twenty two wide, of its surface. This 
machine is drawn by two horses, and is guided by inserting its “ guides” 
into grooves previously made with the “ice cutter”” The chips made 
by it are scraped off in the same manner as dry snow. ‘hese prelimi- 
nary expenses are often very great; frequently, after much expense has 
been incurred to remove a body of snow or snow ice, the weather be- 
comes warm and spoils the ice on which so much has been expended. 
And, on the other hand, if it is not done and the cold continues, there 
will be little or no increase of thickness to the ice, which is equally a 
disaster. 
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When ice has been formed of sufficient thickness, and freed from 
snow and snow-ice, it is reduced to blocks of uniform size, ordinarily 
22 inches square, by the “ice-cutter.” ‘This machine is similar to a 
carpenter’s plough, except that it has a series of cutting chisels, one suc- 
ceeding another, and deepening the groove. It is drawn by a horse, 
and cuts at one passage about two inches deep, and if the ice requires 
to be planed to remove snow-ice, the guides of the ‘*snow-plane” are 
used in grooves of this depth, but when grooves are required to split 
from, the “ ice-cutter” should be drawn two or three times through each. 
These grooves should be parallel to each other and, to make them so, 
the “ ice-cutter” has a guide, which is placed in the last groove made. 
When the grooves in one direction have been made, others at right 
angles with them are produced in the same manner. After this has been 
done, one groove at the end is opened, and also the two outside 
grooves ; a wedging bar is then stricken into the groove next the end 
one, and at several places along its length, which detaches it easily from 
the mass; then the same bar is forced, with a slight blow, into the 
transverse grooves, which reduces the ice to very uniform square blocks. 
The blocks of ice thus formed are brought to the receiving doors of 
the ice-houses, (which are built on the immediate borders of the ponds, ) 
either by placing them on sleds, or floating in canals cut through ¢ 
ice. Various modes of elevating the ice are in use ; the endless c. 
in combination with the inclined plane, has been successfully aged, and 
also the common pile driving steam engine ; but at presentyhorse-power 
is more used than any other. The ice is placed in the-houses in regular 
courses, every block exactly covering the next below it. When a vault 
has been filled, it is immediately covered with wood shavings and the 
receiving doors fitted up, to prevent waste, until the contents are required 
for shipment abroad or use at home. 

The weight of ice for shipment is usually determined at the wharves, 
immediately before being put on shipboard, on scales which have been 
constructed for the purpose ; and this single operation settles the weight 
to be paid for by the party for whose account the ice is shipped, the 
amount due for freight on shipboard, for transportation on the railroad, 
and that which is to be received by the owner of the ice. 





The following Returns will show the growing importance of this trade to Boston. 
Exports of Ice for 1848. 





Tons. Tons. 

To Bombay and Calcutta, .. . 467 Total for November, 1848, . . 3,438 
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THE LAWS OF MORTALITY. 


From the Encyclopedia Americana. 


The increased attention which is now given to the subject of Life Insurance, through- 
out this country, has induced us to republish the following condensed articles from the 
Encyclopedia Americana and from the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical 
Review for 1848. Within the last two years the number of Life Insurance Companies 
in the U. S. has been doubled ; added to these are numerous Health Insurance Compa- 
nies, all of which have in view a general benefit to society at large by insurance 
against the evils arising from the loss of life and loss of health. The new facts now 
stated, will be interesting to all parties.—(Ep. B. M.) 

The extreme limit of human life, and the means of attaining it, have 
been a subject of general interest, both in ancient and modern times, and 
the physiologist and political economist are alike attracted by the 
inquiry. It is for the student of biblical antiquities to decide in what 
sense we are to understand the word year in the scriptural accounts of 
the antediluvians; whether it signifies a revolution of the sun or of the 
moon, or whether their extreme longevity is only the creation of tradi- 
tion. Jn the sense which we now give to the word year, the accounts 
would make the constitution of men at the period referred to, very dif- 
ferent from what it is at present, or has been, at any period from which 
observations on the duration of human life have been transmitted to us. 
The results of all these observations, in regard to the length of life in 
given circumstances, do not essentially differ. Pliny affords some 
valuable statistical information, if accurate, regarding the period at 
which he lived, obtained from an_ official, and, apparently, authentic 
source,—the census, directed by the emperor Vespasian, in the year 76 
of the Christian era. From this we learn that, at the time of the com- 
putation, there were, in the part of Italy comprised between the Appen- 
nines and the Po, 124 individuals aged 100 years and upwards, viz. 54 of 
100 years, 57 of 110, 2 of 125, 4 of 130, 4 of 135 to 137, and 3 of 140. 
At Parma, a man was living aged 120, and 2 aged 130; at Faenza, a 
female aged 132; and ata small town near Placentia, called Velleiacium, 
lived 6 persons aged 110 years each, and 4 of 120. These estimates, 
however, do not accord with those of Ulpian, who seems to have taken 
especial care to become acquainted with the facts of the case. His re- 
searches prove that the expectation of life in Rome, at that time, was 
much less than it now is in London, or in any of our cities. Hufeland, 
indeed, in his Macrobiotics, asserts that the tables of Ulpian agree per- 
fectly with those afforded by the great cities of Europe, and that they 
exhibit the probabilities of life in ancient Rome to have been the same 
as those of modern London. But Doctor F. Bisset Hawkins, in his 
Elements of Medical Statistics (London, 1829), says that the tables, kept 
by the censors for 1000 years, and constituting registers of population, 
sex, age, disease, &c., according to Ulpian (who was a lawyer, and a 
minister of Alexander Severus), refer only to free citizens, and that, to 
draw a just comparison between Rome and London, it would be neces- 
sary to take, among the inhabitants of the latter city, only those who 
were similarly circumstanced, viz: those whose condition is easy; in 
which case, the balance would be greatly in favor of modern times. 
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Mr. Finlayson has ascertained, from very extensive observation on the 
decrement of life prevailing among the nominees of the Tontines, and 
other life annuities, granted by the authority of parliament, during the 
last 40 years, that the expectation of life is above 50 years for persons 
thus situated, which affords the easy classes of England a superiority of 
20 years above even the easy classes among the Romans. The mean 
term of life among the easy classes of Paris is, at present, 42 years, 
which gives them an advantage of 12 years above the Romans. In the 
third century of the Christian era, the expectation of life in Rome was 
as follows: From birth to 20, there was a probability of 30 years; from 
20 to 25, of 28 years ; from 25 to 30,25 years; from 30 to 35, 22 years; 
from 35 to 40, 20 years; from 40 to 45, 18 years; from 45 to 50, 13 
years; from 50 to 55, 9 years; from 55 to 60, 7 years; from 60 to 65, 
5 years. Farther than this the computation did not extend. The census 
taken from time to time in England affords us information of an unques- 
tionable character. The first actual enumeration of the inhabitants was 
made in 1801, and gave an annual mortality of 1 in 44.8. The third 
and last census was made in 1821, and showed a mortality of 1 to 58. 
(See Abstract of the Answers and Returns made pursuant to an Act passed 
in the Year of George IV, &c., by Rickman.) The mortality then had 
decreased considerably within 20 years. In France, the annual deaths 
were, in 1781, 1 in 20; in 1802, 1 in 30; in 1823, 1 in 40. In the 
Pays de Vaud, the mortality is 1 to 49; in Sweden and Holland, ¥ to 
48; in Russia, 1 to 41; in Austria, 1 to 38. Wherever records have 
been kept, we find that mortality has decreased with. ¢ivilization. 
Perhaps a few more persons reach extreme old age among nations in a 
state of little cultivation; but it is certain that more children die, and the 
chance of life, in general, is much less. In Geneva, records of mortality 
have been kept since 1590, which show that a child born there has, at 
present, five times greater expectation of life than one born three centuries 
ago. A like improvement has taken place in the salubrity of large 
towns. The annual mortality of London, in 1700, was 1 in 25; in 
1751, 1 in 21; in 1801, and the 4 years preceding, 1 in 35; in 1811, 1 
in 38; and in 1821, 1 in 40; the value of life having thus doubled, in 
London, within the last 80 years. In Paris, about the middle of the 
last century, the mortality was 1 in 25; at present, it is about 1 in 32; 
and it has been calculated that, in the fourteenth century, it was one in 
16 or 17. The annual mortality in Berlin has decreased during the last 
50 or 60 years, from 1 in 28 to 1 in 34. The mortality in Manchester 
was, about the middle of the last century, 1 in 25; in 1770, 1 in 28; 
40 years afterwards, in 1811, the annual deaths were diminished to 1 in 
44; and, in 1821, they seem to have been still fewer. In the middle of 
the last century, the mortality of Vienna was 1 in 20; it has not, how- 
ever, improved in the same proportion as some of the other European 
cities. According to recent calculation, it is, even now, 1 in 22}, or 
about twice the proportion of Philadelphia, Manchester or Glasgow. 
Many years ago, Mr. Finlayson drew up the following table, to exhibit 
the difference in the value of life, at two periods of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Had it been calculated for 1830, the results 
would have been still more remarkable. 
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Ages. Mean Duration of Life, reckoning from So that the increase of Vitality 


So 


1693. 1789. is in the inverse Ratio of 100 to 
Years. Years. Years. 

5 41°05 51°20 195 
10 38°93 48-28 124 
20 31°91 41-33 130 
30 27-57 36°09 131 
40 22-67 29-70 131 
50 17°31 22-57 130 
60 12-29 15°52 126 
70 7°44 10°39 140 


The following is the annual mortality of some of the chief cities of 
Europe and this country: 


Philadelphia,. . . . . + lin 45°68 Berlin, Me ss) a a ws” eee 
Glasgow, ......-- lin4 Paris, Lyons, Barcelona, and 
Manchester, . .... . lin44 Strasburg, . .. . . lin32 
Ce. «neice « « Ee Nice and Palermo, .. ... lin3l 
Bee. 6 a se is seo ROE SS i tt + ee 
Eames, wl tl ttl tl ele IES Naples, .... s+. - « 1inB 
0 i ee >. | | 
St. Petersburg, . . . . . lin37 Rome, . .- . + + + « « « Lin? 
Charleston, eo wise, «, RARE Dee. tc 8 sc te cs BO 
Baltimore,. . . =... - 1in35-44-Vienna, ....... . Lin2j 
Leghorn, ... . 1 in 35 


From Dec. 12, 1828, to Dec. 15, 1829, in London, the whole number 
of deaths»was 23,525. The proportion of deaths, in different ages, was 
as follows: 


Under two yearsofage,. . . - 6710 Fiftyandsixty, ...... . 2004 
Between two and five, . . . . 2347 Sixtyandseventy, . .... . 2153 
Fiveandten, ... . . + + 1019 Seventyandeighty,. .... . 1843 
Tenandtwenty, .... . . 949 Ejightyandninety, ...... 1749 
Twenty and thirty, . . . . . 1563 Ninetyandonehundred, . . . . 95 
Thirty and forty, . . . . . + 1902 Onehundredandone, . ... . 1 
Forty and fifty, .. . . . +. 2093 Onehundredandeight, .... 2 


On the average of eight years, from 1807 to 1814 inclusive, there 
died annually within the city of Philadelphia and the Liberties, the fol- 
lowing proportion of persons, of different ages, compared with the total 
number of deaths : 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Under one year, . . . . . ~- 25°07 Forty to fifty, o% « « F8 
From one to two years, . . . . 10°71 Fiftytosixty, . ..... . . 595 
Twotofive,.......- . 6&@ Sixty toseventy, ....... 429 
Fivetoten, . .... .- .- + 300 Seventytoeighty, ...... 327 
Tentotwenty, ... . . . 3860 Eightytoninety, ...... . 189 
Twenty tothirty,. . . . . . 863 Ninety toonehundred,. . . 0°50 


Thirty to forty, . . . . . . 1099 One hundred to one hundred & tert, 00009 


Another question of interest is the inquiry in what degree the various 
trades and professions are favorable to human life, or the contrary. 
Several statements have lately been published respecting this subject, 
but farther and more copious observations are required, to afford satis- 
factory results. The Literary Gazette gives, in a tabular form, the 
results of a work on this subject, from the pen of Mr. Thackrah, an 
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eminent surgeon, of Leeds.—Out-of-door occupations. Butchers are 
subject to few ailments, and these the result of plethora. Though 
more free from diseases than other trades, they, however, do not enjoy 
greater longevity: on the contrary, Mr. Thackrah thinks their lives 
shorter than those of other men who spend much time in the open air. 
Cattle and horse-dealers are generally healthy, except when their habits 
are intemperate. Fish-mongers, though much exposed to the weather, 
are hardy, temperate, healthy and long-lived; cart-drivers, if sufficiently 
fed, and temperate, the same. Laborers in husbandry, &c., suffer from 
a deficiency of nourishment. Brickmakers, with full muscular exercise 
in the open air, though exposed to vicissitudes of cold and wet, avoid 
rheumatism and inflammatory diseases, and attain good oldage. Paviers 
are subject to complaints in the loins, increasing with age, but they live 
long. Chaise-drivers, postillions, coachmen, guards, &c., and from the 
position of the two former on the saddle, irregular living, &c., and from 
the want of muscular exercise in the two latter, are subject to gastric 
disorders, and, finally, to apoplexy and palsy, which shorten their lives. 
Carpenters, coopers, wheelwrights, &c., are healthy and long-lived. 
Smiths are often intemperate, and die comparatively young. Rope- 
makers and gardeners suffer from their stooping postures.—In-door oc- 
cupations. ‘Tailors, notwithstanding their confined atmosphere and bad 
posture, are not liable to acute diseases, but give way to stomacli com- 
plaints and consumption. The prejudicial influence of their employ- 
ment is more insidious than urgent: it undermines rather then de- 
stroys life. Stay-makers have their health impaired, but live to » good 
age. Milliners, dress-makers and straw-bonnet-makers are unhealthy 
and short-lived. Spinners, cloth-dressers, weavers, &c., are more or 
less healthy, according as they have more or less exercise and air. 
Those exposed to inhale imperceptible particles of dressings, &c., such 
as frizers, suffer from disease, and are soonest cut off. Shoemakers are 
placed in a bad posture. Digestion and circulation are so much impaired, 
that the countenance marks a shoemaker almost as well as a tailor. We 
suppose that, from the reduction of perspiration, and other evacuations, 
in this and similar employments, the blood is impure, and, consequently, 
the complexion darkened. The secretion of bile is generally unhealthy, 
and bowel complaints are frequent. In the few shoemakers who live 
to old age, there is often a remarkable hollow at the base of the breast- 
bone, occasioned by the pressure of the last. Curriers and leather- 
dressers are very healthy, and live to old age. Saddlers lean much 
forward, and suffer, accordingly, from head-ache and indigestion. Printers 
(our worthy co-operators) are kept in a confined atmosphere, and gen- 
erally want exercise. Pressmen, however, have good and varied labor. 
The constant application of the eyes to minute objects gradually 
enfeebles these organs. The standing posture, long maintained here, 
as well as in other occupations, tends to injure the digestive organs. 
Some printers complain of disorder of the stomach and head, and few 
appear to enjoy ful! health. Consumption is frequent. We can scarce- 
ly find or hear of any compositor above the age of 50. In many towns, 
printers are intemperate. Bookbinders,—a healthy employment. Car- 
vers and gilders look pale and weakly, but their lives are not abbreviated 
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in a marked degree. Clock-makers are generally healthy and long- 
lived; watch-makers, the reverse. House servants, in large, smoky 
towns, are unhealthy. Colliers and well-sinkers,—a class by them- 
selves,—seldom reach the age of 50.—Employments producing dust, odor, 
or gaseous exhalations. These are not injurious, if they arise from 
animal substances, or from the vapor of wine or spirits. Tobacco 
manufacturers do not appear to suffer from the floating poison in their 
atmosphere. Snuff making is more pernicious. Men in oil-mills are 
generally healthy. Brush-makers live to a great age. Grooms and 
hostlers inspire ammoniacal gas, and are robust, healthy, and long-lived. 
Glue and size boilers, exposed to the most noxious stench, are fresh- 
looking and robust. Tallow-chandlers, also exposed to offensive animal 
odor, attain considerable age. Tanners are remarkably strong, and 
exempt from consumption. Corn-millers, breathing an atmosphere 
loaded with flour, are pale and sickly, and very rarely attain old age. 
Malsters cannot live long, and must leave the trade in middle life. ‘Tea- 
men suffer from the dust, especially of green teas ; but this injury is not 
permanent. Coffee-roasters become asthmatic, and subject to head-ache 
and indigestion. Paper-makers, when aged, cannot endure the effect of 
the dust from cutting the rags. The author suggests the use of 
machinery in this process. In the wet and wear and tear of the mills, 
they are not seriously affected, but live long. Masons are short-lived, 
dying generally before 40. They inhale particles of sand and dust, lift 
heavy weights, and are too often intemperate. Miners die prematurely. 
Machine-makers seem to suffer only from the dust they inhale, and the 
consequent bronchial irritation. The (iron) filers almost all unhealthy 
men, and remarkable short-lived. Founders (in brass) suffer from the 
inhalation of the volatilized metal. In the founding of yellow brass, in 
particular, the evolution of oxide of zinc is very great. They seldom 
reach 40 years. Copper-smiths are considerably affected by the fine 
scales which rise from the imperfectly volatilized metal, and by the 
fumes of the spelter, or solder of brass. The men are generally un- 
healthy, suffering from disorders similar to those of the brass-founders. 
Tin-plate-workers are subjected to fumes from muriate of ammonia, and 
sulphureous exhalations from the coke which they burn. These exha- 
lations, however, appear to be annoying, rather than injurious, as the 
men are tolerably healthy, and live to a considerable age. Tinners, 
also, are subject only to temporary inconvenience from the fumes of the 
soldering. Plumbers are exposed to the volatilized oxide of lead, which 
rises during the process of casting. They are sickly in appearance, 
and short-lived. House-painters are unhealthy, and do not attain generally 
fullage. Chemists and druggists, in laboratories, are sickly and consump- 
tive. Potters, affected through the pores of the skin, become paralytic, 
and are remarkably subject to constipation. Hatters, grocers, bakers 
and chimney-sweepers (a droll association) also suffer through the skin ; 
but, although the irritation occasions diseases, they are not, except in 
the last class, fatal. Dyers are healthy and long-lived. Brewers are, 
as a body, far from healthy. Under a robust and often florid appearance, 
they conceal chronic diseases of the abdomen, particularly a congested 
state of the venous system. When these men are accidentally hurt or 
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wounded, they are more liable than other individuals to severe and 
dangerous effects. Cooks and confectioners are subjected to consider- 
able heat. Our common cooks are more unhealthy than house-maids. 
Their digestive organs are frequently disordered, they are subject to 
head-ache, and their tempers rendered irritable. Glass-workers are 
healthy. Glass-blowers often die suddenly. 

Literary occupations do not appear to be more injurious to long 
life than many others. Many of the first literati, most distinguished 
for application throughout life, have attained old age, both in 
modern and ancient times. In the ancient authors, numerous instances 
of this kind are recorded, many of which may be found collected in the 
work of Hufeland, already alluded to.—We will add a few instances of 
extraordinary longevity. The Englishman Parr, who was born in 1483, 
married when at the age of 120, retained his vigor till 140, and died at the 
age of 152, from plethora. Harvey, the distinguished discoverer of the 
circulation of blood, who dissected him, found no decay of any organ. 
(Philosophical Transactions, vol. iii, 1698.) Henry Jenkins, who died 
in Yorkshire, in 1670, is, perhaps, the greatest authentic instance of 
longevity. He lived 169 years. Margaret Forster, a native of Cumber- 
land, England, died in 1771, aged 136; and James Lawrence, a Scotch- 
man, lived 140 years. A Dane, named Drakenberg, died in 1772, in 
his 147th year; and John Effingham, or Essingham, died in Cornwall, 
in 1757, aged 144. In 1792, a soldier, named Mittelstedt, died in Prus- 
sia, at the age of 112. Joseph Surrington, a Norwegian, died at Bergen, 
in 1797, aged 160 years. The St. Petersburg papers announced, in 
1830, the death of a man 150 years old, at Moscow ; and, in 1831, the 
death of a man in Russia, 163 years old, was reported. On May 7, 
1830, died a man named John Ripkey, at the age of 108, in London. 
His sight remained good till the last. In 1830, a poor man, near lake 
Thrasimene, died, 123 years old. He preserved his faculties to the last, 
In 1825, pope Leo XII. gave him a pension. The late return of the 
population of the city of New York, according to the census of 1830, 
makes the number of those who live beyond the allotted three-score and 
ten, in the proportion of about 1% per cent. of the whole number. 
Although the number of white males exceeds that of females, 1861, yet 
of those [8009,] who are upwards of 70, the excess is in favor of the 
females, there being 4175 of the latter, and but 3834 of the former. Of 
the 17 white persons above a hundred, 15, on the contrary, are males; 
and of the 45 black persons,a hundred and upwards, only 11 are males. 
The proportion of centenarians among the blacks is much larger than 
among the whites, making all proper allowances for their exaggeration 
and ignorance.—Belsham’s Chronology informs us that 21 persons, 
who had attained the age of 130 and upwards, died between the years 
1760 and 1829; of these, one was aged 166. In same period, 39 had 
attained the age of 120, and not 130. The number who attained the age of 
110, and not 120, was 36 in the same space. And those who died after 
the age of 100, and before 110, were 54 within the period. Of the 
whole number recorded, 94 were natives of England, 23 of Ireland, and 
12 of Russia. Doubtless many more have died after the age of 100, 
without having had their names recorded. The northern climates afford 
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more instances of longevity than the southern; and although far 
the greater part of those who have attained extreme old age have been 
distinguished for sobriety, yet some of them do not appear to have 
been in the habit-of restraining their appetites. In China, where old 
age is much respected, people receive presents from government, when 
they have attained a great age. 


From the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, for 1848. 

A Statistical Notice of the Laws of Mortality and of Survivorship at different 
Ages of Human Life, deduced from 10,203 deaths occurring in the Canton of Geneva 
during the eight years 1838-45. By Dr. Marc p’EsPine. 

The author observes that perhaps Geneva is the only city in exist- 
ence which can furnish, almost uninterruptedly, tables of its mortality, 
and the changes in probable and mean duration of life, for so long a 
space of time as 273 years,—viz: from 1560 to 1833. With the results 
obtained from these, as set forth in Mallet’s ‘Researches,’ he compares 
in the present article those derived from his own observations, carried 
over a period of eight years. Although we cannot reproduce the tables 
in which these materials are exhibited, we may notice some of the con- 
clusions the author arrives at. 

Mortality of children—The mortality of the first year of life has 
been continually decreasing; or, in other words, the proportion who 
survive their first year has been increasing. ‘Thus, the number of sur- 
vivors per 1000 amounted to 740 in the sixteenth century; to 763, in 
the seventeenth; to 798, in the eighteenth; to 848, in the first 34 years 
of the nineteenth; and to 877, in the author’s tables,—i. e. a mortality 
of 123 per 1000. From one to ten years of age, the mortality in the 
canton of Geneva is very nearly the same as that of the first year, viz: 
133. At the earlier period of the present century it was still less (128 
and 130), so as exactly to compensate for the comparative greater infan- 
tile mortality. Going backwards from 1814, however, the mortality at 
both periods steadily increases; and thus with 744 survivors per 1000 
in 1838-45, we find but 643 in 1761-1800; 601 in 1701-61; 524 in 
1601-1700; and 480 in 1561-1600. It is remarkable that in the six- 
teenth century the number of survivors at one year was less considera- 
ble than is that now at ten years. 

Mean life-—The mean life, in general, is the sum of the years lived 
by a total of individuals supposed to be born together, divided by the 
sum of the births. According to the author’s tables, it was 41-78 years 
for 1838-45, while it was but 38 years for the first fourteen years of the 
nineteenth century ; 33-1 for the latter half, and 31-8 for the first half, 
of the eighteenth ; 22-8 for the seventeenth; and 18 for the latter half, 
of the sixteenth. The increase from 1560 to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century has thus become more than double; but during the 
last thirty years it seems to have attained its highest point, and to be 
insusceptible of further augmentation. Jn fact, the city of Geneva fur- 
nished for the years 1816-30 the same mean life as in the years 1838-45. 
Considered relatively to different ages, the mean life is the quotient re- 
sulting from the division of the sum of years which individuals of a 
certain age have lived by the sum of the individuals of that age. In the 
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author’s tables it increases from birth to between three and four years, 
being 47°9 at four years. This maximum attained, it uniformly de- 
creases to advanced age. The maximum was attained, at three years 
also in the fourteen first years of this century; but in the two prece- 
ding centuries and the latter part of the sixteenth, the increase con- 
tinued to the fifth year. 

Probable life.—The term is, in general, understood to indicate 
the age at which the half of those born in the same year are dead, 
while the other half survives. This, according to the author’s tables, 
was 43°62; while in 1801-14, it was 40-68; in 1760-1800, 32:37; in 
1700-60, 27:18; in 1600-1700, 11-61; and 1560-1600, 4:88 years. 
Thus, the probable life, which in the sixteenth century was four times 
Jess than the mean, has from that time become progressively increased, 
and that more rapidly than the mean life; so that by the end of the 
seventeenth century these two lives were nearly equal, while from that 
time to the present, the probable life has been maintained some years 
above the mean life; but, like the latter, it seems to have reached its 
highest point, and, during the last thirty years, to have somewhat sank. 

Influence of sex.—The tables published in various parts of Europe 
all agree in showing a preponderance of male births; and of the 10,761 
here examined, 5483 were male, 5278 female,—i. e. 1000 to 963; and 
yet, as in the rest of Europe also, the female population exceeds the 
male. {[tdid so in the canton of Geneva, in the proportion of 1000 to 
926, at the census of 1843. In early infancy the causes,of death 
especially attack males. From that time to a little beyond puberty, 
but without following this Jaw regularly from year to year, it falls on 
the female rather more than the male, but much less markedly than in 
the case of the earlier predominance in the male. From ten to towards 
old age, more men than women die; whilst from old age to the end of 
life this is the case with women. The above statement applies to all 
countries that have published their vital statistics, and only differs in 
any of them as to the precise duration of the several periods. _In our 
author’s tables the male mortality predominates until near the eighth 
year, from which to the nineteenth more females perish. From 20 to 
60, men again acquire the ascendancy; of the forty years constituting 
this period, there are 27 in which the male deaths predominate, and 13 
in which those of either sex are equal. From 60 to the end of life, 
females maintain the ascendancy. At all epochs of human life, in an 
equal number of births of each sex, more women than men survive, ex- 
cept at the first year, when the numbers are equal. M. Quetelet has 
found likewise, in the Belgian and Parisian tables, that the excess of 
male births is almost entirely balanced by the excess of male mortality 
during the first year, while the tables for 1841 show that in England 
the equilibrium is attained even somewhat before that period. 

According to the author’s tables, the mean life of women, setting out 
from birth, is 3°5 years superior to that of men; and two years, ac- 
cording to the five English reports. It is at birth that this differs most 
in the sexes, after which they tend to approach each other, until an 
equality is attained at an advanced age (62 in the author’s tables, 93 in 
the English.) The difference of the probability of life at birth is 6-72. 
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Longevity—The author regards the proportion of persons reaching 
advanced age as affording a better test of the vital force of a country 
than its proportionate mean life. He furnishes a table, from which it 
appears that, while his returns for 1838-45 furnish, in the 1000 deaths 
of all ages, 238 aged 70 and above, 86 aged 80 and above, and 8-1 aged 
90 and above, the English report gives only the numbers 143, 59, and 
8-4 and M. Quetelet’s table only 170, 58, and 7. He terms the age of 
70 the common age of longevity, as being that which every person not 
cut off by disease or accident may calculate on reaching; while he fixes 
the age of exceptional longevity, it is not easy to say why, at 90. 
Mallet and others have stated that examples of exceptional longevity 
become rare in a population, in proportion as its mean longevity is 
augmented,—a proposition to which the author demurs, showing that 
the number of nonagenarians has regularly increased at Geneva. Thus 
of 1000 births there survived to the age of 90, 2-05 in 1560-1600, 4.41 
in 1700-60, and 5-18 in 1801-13. As respects ultranonagenarians, how- 
ever, little variety is found in any age or country: 1:54 in the 1000 
reached 95 years in 1560-1600, and 1-10 in 1801-13.—Annales d’ Hy- 
giene, tom. xxxviii, pp. 289-320. 
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Observations on Sanitary Reform. 


The conclusions to which our examination of sanitary tests and es- 
timates has led us, are the following : 
1. That the advocates of sanitary reform are justified in assuming 
two per cent. as the rate to which the mortality of all towns, and a for- 
tiort of the country at large, may, by proper sanitary measures, be 
reduced. 
2. That there are fair grounds for assuming for the whole of the popu- 
lation a still more favorable rate of mortality. 
3. That the estimated annual sacrifice of 35,000 lives in England and 
Wales, and upwards of 60,000 in the United Kingdom, is not greatly 
exaggerated ; and that a more moderate estimate of 30,000 for England 
and Wales, and 51,000 for the United Kingdom, may be very safely 
assumed. 
4. That in measuring the waste of life in counties or towns, the 
standard of two per cent. is to be preferred, as more moderate and less 
open to objection, to that of the healthiest registration district. 
5. That the average age at death, as well as the number out of which 
one will die annually, are fallacious tests of the sanitary condition of a 
population, and cannot be employed for that purpose without leading to 
serious errors. 
6. That the only accurate tests are those founded jointly on the ages 
of the living and the ages at death, whether they take the shape of life- 
tables, or assume the transfer of one population with its peculiar distri- 
bution of ages to other localities, to be there subject to the mortality at 
each age proper to those localities. 
7. That the estimates of the years of life lost by the inhabitants of i 
towns, and by the community at large, founded on the average age at 
death, are greatly exaggerated; but that when measured by the more 
correct standard which embraces the ages at death and the ages of the 
living, this waste is still of appalling magnitude. 
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8. That the alleged coincidence of an excessive reproduction and a 
high mortality, is not borne out to the full extent of the calculations of 
the advocates of sanitary reform, when the ages of the reproductive 
population are taken into account; but that, in consequence partly of 
reproduction, and partly of immigration, the worst districts maintain 
their population, and sometimes show a very rapid rate of increase. 

9. That there is no sufficient evidence that workingmen are subject 
to a higher rate of mortality than other members of society; but that 
on the contrary, there is the best reason to believe that, in spite of the 
unfavorable influences by which they are surrounded, they are longer 
lived even than the gentry. 

10. That this circumstance, however, does not furnish any valid ar- 
gument against the injurious effects attributed to those influences; inas- 
much as the causes which injure the health and shorten the lives of the 
two classes respectively are altogether distinct from each other. 

11. That there is reason to believe that the lives of the higher classes 
are shortened in those towns and districts in which the mortality of the 
general population is high. 

12. That the estimated amount of sickness, like the estimated waste 
of life, expressed in years, has been somewhat exaggerated by the advo- 
cates of sanitary reform; that 20 cases of unnecessary sickness to one 
unnecessary death, is a safer proportion to assume than 28 to 1; and 
that the total cases of unnecessary sickness will have to be reduced 
accordingly. ‘! . ; re 

The rate of mortality in England and the United States of America 
differs very slightly, being one in 44-55, and one in 44°60 respectively, 
or in both cases, about 22 in the thousand; but the average age at death 
is in England 29 years, and in America only 20 years. This striking 
difference in the age at death is obviously due, not to the superior sani- 
tary condition of the English population, but to its greater age. The 
difference between the two populations in respect to age is well shown 
in the following statement: “that whilst in England there are 5025 
persons between 15 and 50, who have 3610 children or persons under 
15, in America there are 4789 persons living between 15 and 50 years 
of age who have 4371 children dependent upon them. In England there 
are in every 10,000 persons 1365 who have obtained above 50 years’ 
experience; in America there are only 830.” 

Again, if we compare England and Wales in 1841 and 1821, we 
arrive at the remarkable result that though the rate of mortality differs 
in a very insignificant degree, the average age at death, if the mortality of 
the several ages for the two periods be assumed to be that of 1841, dif- 
fers by little less than five years; the average age for 1821 being 24-89 
years; and for 1841, 29:46 years. 

The same striking differences are observable if we turn to the table 
already laid under contribution, which contrasts the metropolis with the 
counties and large towns of England, assuming the population of the 
metropolis to be transferred to those counties and towns. The average 
age at death in the metropolis is 29-06, and in the county of Hereford, 
38-42; put if the population of London were placed under the sanitary 
influences of Herfordshire, the average age at death would become 
30:54; in other words, the inhabitants of the metropolis, one with 
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another, would have about a year and a half added to their lives. Or, 
suppose the county of Devon to take the place of the county of Here- 
ford. The average age of death in Devonshire is 37-97, or nine years 
more than in London; but the inhabitants of the metropolis, if trans- 
ferred to Devonshire, would have the average age of 31:48; that is to 
say, they would gain, one with another, less than two and a half years. 

Let us now compare the metropolis with other English cities. Bir- 
mingham, it will be recollected, when measured by the rate of mortality, 
proved much more healthy than London; but nevertheless the average 
age at death, which in the metropolis is 29 years, in Birmingham is less 
than 24 years. The population of London, however, if transferred to 
Birmingham, would die at the average age of nearly 27 years. In Man- 
chester, again, the average age at death is less than 23 years, though its 
rate of mortality for the year 1840-1 was somewhat more favorable than 
that of London. So also in the case of Liverpool; if we took the 
average age at death as our sole guide, London would appear far more 
healthy than Liverpool, for while the average age at death in London is 
29 years, it is less than 21 in Liverpool, being a difference of no less 
than eight years; whereas the population of London, if transferred to 
Liverpool, would die at an average age of 25 years—that is to say, the 
difference would be reduced from four to eight years. 

We have still, however, in reserve, the most interesting comparison 
of all—that of the several parts of the metropolis itself. Bethnal Green 
has been pointed out as the most unhealthy district in London, because 
the average age at death happens to be lower there than elsewhere. It 
is less than 26 years; whereas it is upwards of 26 in Clerkenwell, 28 
in St. Giles’ and St. George’s Bloomsbury, 29 in Marylebone, 31} in 
St. George’s Hanover Square, and upwards of 32 in Kensington.’ But 
this order is materially changed when we equalize the distribution of 
the population according to age in these several districts; and it turns 
out that, for the same population, St. Giles’ and St. George’s Bloomsbury 
is the most unhealthy, having an average age at death of 24-34 years. 
Marylebone comes next in order, with an average age of 24-52; then 
Clerkenwell, with an average of 2484; then Bethnal Green, with an 
average of 25°80. The average for Kensington is 26°71, and for St. 
George’s Hanover Square, exclusive of the Hospital, 28-13. ‘The rate 
of mortality follows precisely the same order. The average age at death, 
therefore, cannot be taken as a sound or safe measure of the sanitary 
condition of a population. The use of it may lead to very serious 
errors. The same remark applies, though in a less degree, to the rate 
of mortality; for it stands to reason that one death in 30, occurring 
among a population of young persons under 25 years of age, would 
represent a much more favorable state of things than the same rate of 
mortality in a population from 25 to 50 years. There is, therefore, 
no other perfectly satisfactory test but that which takes into account 
both the ages of the living and the age at death, or which has the pro- 
perties, if not the exact form, of a life table. Mr. Neison’s method of 
supposing the actual] population of one county, province, or town, with 
its own peculiar distribution of ages, transferred to another locality, and 
subject to the mortality at each age of the inhabitants of that locality, 
is equally sound, and leads to very striking and satisfactory results. 
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GRACE ON SIGHT BILLS. 


From ‘ The Code Reporter—a Journal for the Judge, the Lawyer, and the Legis- 
lator.” Published by J. Townshend, 3 Nassau Street, New York. Monthly, two 
dollars per annum. 

[We believe that the only States which have any Statutory provision on the sub- 
ject of days of grace, are Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont. 

In Massachusetts (R. S. 303), all bills of exchange payable at sight, or at a future 
day certain, and all promissory negotiable notes payable at a future day certain, 
within that State, in which there is no express stipulation to the contrary, grace is 
allowed as it is by the custom of Merchants on Foreign Bills of Exchange, payable 
at the expiration of a certain period after date or sight. These provisions do not 
extend to any Bill of Exchange, note, or draft, payable on demand. 

In Louisiana, the Ist of January, the 8th of January, the 22d of February, the 
4th of July, the 25th of December, Sundays, and Good Friday, are days of public 
rest. When the 3d or both 3d and 2d days of grace on a bill or note falls upon a 
day of rest such bill or note shall become due in the one case on the 2d, and the 
other on the Ist day of grace. In computing the delay allowed in giving notice of 
non-payment or nen-acceptance of a bill or note, the days of public rest are not 
counted. (Ballardand Curry’s Digest, 40.) 

In Michigan, days of grace are not allowed upon any bill, note, or draft, payable 
on demand, but are allowed upon all bills payable at sight, or at a future day certain 
within the State, and on all negotiable promissory notes and drafts payable at a 
future day certain within the State, wherein there is no express stipulation tothe 
contrary. (2 R. S. of 1846, 157.) 

In New Hampshire, days of grace are allowed on all negotiable promissory notes 
except those payable on demand, unless the instrument show the intention of the 
parties to be otherwise. (R. S. 180.) 

In Vermont, bills and notes executed in any other State, but payable in that State, 
and all bills and notes executed in that State and payable in any other State, are en- 
titled to three days’ ap this does not extend to bills and notes payable on de- 
mand, or in any way butin money. (R. S. 73.)] 


The question as to whether bills drawn on persons in New York, 
and payable at sight, are or are not entitled to days of grace, has during 
some months past been the subject of considerable discussion both 
in the legal and commercial world :—(see Code Reporter, p. 22.) The 
question was raised in the 4th Judicial District Court of New Orleans, 
in the case of Minnick v. Martin and others, and a commission was re- 
cently issued in that case to take the testimony of some of the principal 
lawyers and notaries in the city of New York, as to the law and the 
custom of merchants on the subject in this State. 

The commission was directed to John Livingston, Esquire, of No. 54 
Wall street, New York, who isa Commissioner for the State of Louisi- 
ana and every other State in the Union; and by virtue of the commis- 
sion he has taken the testimony of the following gentlemen: John 
Duer, Theodore Sedgwick, Daniel Lord, Joseph L. White, Pierre M. 
Irvine, Robert B. Campbell, E. J. Beck, J. C. Lawrence, and S. F. But- 
terworth, respectively, Counsellors at Law; Jasper Corning, Banker; 
and Jacob Little, 8. J. Beebee, Edward Bement, and Henry W. Olcott, 
respectively, Exchange Brokers. 

The text books are silent on this point as regards this State, but the 
evidence of the legal gentlemen examined completely exhausts the sub- 
ject, and their opinions, destined as they are to determine this question, 
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of so much importance to the commercial world, will be read with much 
interest. 

The following may be relied upon as an accurate synopsis of the 
testimony taken under the commission. Where the answer of any wit- 
ness is more than a mere negation or affirmation of the interrogatory, we 
give the answer in the words of the witness. 

Synopsis of Testimony. 

All the witnesses were interrogated “ whether days of grace are al- 
lowed on sight bills, drawn- on persons in the city of New York.” Mr. 
Butterworth answered “ Yes.” Mr. Sedgwick said “Vo,” but added, 
“J do not consider the matter free from doubt.” Mr. Lord said, “as 
the question has never been decided, I decline to give any speculative 
opinion on the subject.” Att the other witnesses answered “No.” 
All the witnesses were then asked on what they founded their opinion, 
and they all, except Messrs. Butterworth and Lord answered, on “ cus- 
tom and usage.” Mr. Butterworth said his answer “ was founded on es- 
tablished principles of law and mercantile usage ;” and Mr. Lord said 
his answer was “ founded on his experience as a lawyer.” 

Messrs. Olcott, Little, Corning, Bement, Butterworth, and Beebee, 
were asked if there was “any difference in the custom with regard to a 
Bill payable at sight, drawn by a banking house,” and in “ one drawn by 
@ person not engaged in banking business.” ‘They all replied in the 
negative. 

Messrs. Sedgwick, Duer, Lord, White, Olcott, Little, Corning, Bement, 
Butterworth, and Beebee, were then asked whether the usage they re- 
ferred to, of refusing days of grace to sight drafis, had been “constant 
and uniform; and whether any other usage had been recognized.” Mr. 
Lord said he was “not aware of any usage regulating the question.” 
Mr. Butterworth answered, “the law regulating the question of days of 
grace, is unwritten law, founded upon the decisions of Courts. The 
allowance of days of grace is now universally understood to enter into 
every Bill or Note of a Mercantile character, and to form a complete 
part of the contract, so that the Bill does not become due in fact or in 
law, on the day mentioned on its face, but on the last day of grace. 
My opinion is based upon the following decisions: 1 Showers’ Rep. 
164; 1 Barnardiston, K. B. R. 303; 1C. M. & R. 307; 1 Peters’ Rep. 
25—34; 4 Howard 278; 6 Medcalfe R. 13; and upon the writings of 
Story, Kent, Chitty, Bayley, Roscoe and Forbes.” 

The other witnesses to whom this interrogatory was addressed, con- 
curred in saying that the usage had been “constant and uniform ;” and 
that “no other usage had ever been recognized.” 

All the witnesses were asked whether the usage they referred to was 
“the same throughout the State of New York,” and they answered in 
the affirmative. 

Messrs. Sedgwick, Duer, Lord and White, were asked “if the law 
merchant allows days of grace on sight bills; has this law ever been 
introduced into the State of New York, in any way by statutes, by de- 
cisions of your Courts, or by usage and custom ?” 

Mr. Sedgwick said, “there are two decisions in the case of Wood- 
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ruff and the Merchants’ Bank of this City, one made by the Supreme 
Court of this State, 25 Wend. 673, and the other in the same case on 
Error, 6 Hill, 175, in regard to the admissibility of evidence of usage 
respecting the allowance of grace on Bills payable so many days after 
date, which throw doubt upon the question as to the allowance of grace 
upon sight bills, and as to the validity of the usage of this City, to which 
I have already referred. But the case in the Supreme Court does not 
seem to have been fully argued. The reasons of the Court are very 
briefly assigned, and in a manner not satisfactory to my judgment. In 
the Court of Errors, no opinion is given in the published report of the 
case, and [| think the rule as settled there, should be confined to that 
precise case, and not extended beyond it; for this reason, although the 
question of allowing grace upon sight bills in this City is not free from 
doubt, my clear and deliberate opinion is, that the established usage and 
custom of the place fixes the law merchant on this subject, and that 
whenever the precise question is presented to our Courts, it will be so 
held.” 

Mr. Duer said, “the law merchant, as a part of the common law, 
prevails in the State of New York. But I know of no statute, and of 
no decision of our Courts, except a recent decision in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in this City, and no usage or custom for allowing days of 
grace on sight bills.” 

Mr. Lord said, “the law merchant, where it prevails in the State of 
New York, is introduced as a part of the traditionary common law, and 
prevails except where varied by statute.” : 

Mr. White said, “if the law merchant allows days of gtace on sight 
bills, it has never to my knowledge been adopted in this State, either 
by our Courts, usage, or legislative enactment.” 

Messrs. Beck, Campbell, Irvine, and Lawrence were asked, “ when a 
sight bill is presented to the drawee, and payment refused, for what do 
you protest,—for non-acceptance or for non-payment? If for non-pay- 
ment, why do you protest for non-payment and not for non-acceptance ? 
Is it because sight bills, by law, usage, and custom, are payable on 
demand ?” 

Mr. Beck said, “for non-payment universally ; because sight bills, 
by usage and custom, are payable on demand. | mean bills payable af 
sight, and not such as are payable after sight. The latter are entitled 
to grace. It is the universal practice in New Y ork, to protest bills pay- 
able at sight, without allowing grace. The Banks, as well as indi- 
viduals, have universally treated such bills as payable on demand. | 
never knew an instance in practice where the drawee of such a bill 
refused to pay it upon demand, on the ground that it was entitled to 
days of grace, or even made such a pretence. I have presented such 
bills almost daily for ten or twelve years.” : 

Mr. Irvine said, “I protest sight bills for non-payment, and not for 
non-acceptance; because law, usage, and custom make sight bills pay- 
able on demand. ‘The law makes it necessary that a bill be presented 
for payment when it becomes due; and custom and usage in New York 
make a sight draft due and payable on demand.” 

Mr. Campbell said, “I protest for non-payment.” 

47* 
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Mr. Lawrence said, “I protest a sight bill for non-payment, because 
sight bills are by usage and custom payable on demand.” 


Cross-Interrogatories for all the Witnesses. 


lst. “ Have you protested any bill or bills of exchange within the last 
two years, drawn upon persons in the city of New York, payable at 
sight? If yea, was such bill protested for non-payment or non-accept- 
ance? State whether, by the law of New York, you are not liable to 
the holder of such bill, if the protest was not legal, and loss accrued to 
him in consequence of a defective protest.” 

To this interrogatory Messrs. Sedgwick, Duer, Lord, White, and Ol- 
cott answered, that they had not protested any bill within two years. 
The rest of the witnesses answered that they had protested bills within 
the last two years; that the bills were always protested for non-pay- 
ment, and not for non-acceptance; and further, that they thought a notary 
would be liable to the holder of a bill if the protest was not legal. The 
answer of Mr. Irvine as to this part of the interrogatory is, * J do not con- 
sider that, by the law of New Y ork, I would be liable to the holder of such 
bills for any loss that might accrue in consequence of my protesting, in 
conformity with the understood usage of the place; on the contrary, | 
think that laches would be imputable to a notary who gave a party re- 
fusing payment the privilege of accepting a sight draft. | apprehend 
the drawers and endorsers would be discharged by allowing grace, in 
opposition to the known and understood usage of the place. It would 
not be prudent or safe, especially as there is no law in New York 
opposed to the usage.” 

2nd. “Is the common law of England the law of New York, save 
where it has been changed by statute ?” 

Messrs. Little, Corning, Bement, Lawrence, Beebee and Olcott, declared 
themselves unable to answer; the other witnesses stated that the com- 
mon law of England, as it existed 19th April, 1775, except as altered 
by colonial statutes, is the law of New York, except as altered by the 
constitution, statutes, judicial decisions; and added Messrs. Beck, 
Campbell, White and Duer, “uniform and recognized usage and cus- 
tom ;” and adds Mr. Irvine, “English decisions had not then (19th 
April, 1775) ruled that sight drafts were entitled to grace. Kyd, in his 
treatise on Bills of Exchange, written at a subsequent date, expressly 
says, ‘bills payable at sight are to be paid without any days of grace. 
The practice of allowing grace on sight drafts in England was a depar- 
ture from original usage, and was sanctioned by the law of England 
after it had grown into accustom. Neither the practice nor the law of 
New York was ever assimilated to that of England on this subject.” 

3rd. “ Are the rules laid down in ‘Kent’s Commentaries,’ ‘Story on 
Bills of Exchange,’ ‘Chitty’ and ‘Baily’ on the same subject, and in 
‘Smith’s Mercantile Law,’ evidence to show what the law of New York 
is upon the subjects upon which they treat? And do not these authors all 
assert that bills payable at sight are entitled to days of grace? Please 
examine Story on Bills, pp. 228 and 332, and authorities there cited.” 

Messrs. Sedgwick, Beck, Duer, Lord, White, Irvine and Campbell, all 
agreed that the works referred to are not evidence to show what is the 
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law of New York. Messrs. Sedgwick, Beck, and White agreed that Kent 
treats the point a#unsettled, and that the other authors assert that such 
bills are entitled to grace, but that none of the authors consider the sub- 
ject with reference to the usage of New York, or assert that the gene- 
ral rule of law on the point may not be varied by general and uniform 
usage. Mr. Butterworth said, “all the authorities referred to are in 
favor of allowing days of grace, and their opinions are great authority.” 
The other witnesses made no answer. 

4th. “Does the law of New York on this subject differ from the 
general commercial law of England? If yea, when, where, and how 
was it changed?” Mr. Butterworth said, “ No;” Messrs. Sedgwick and 
Duer said, “ Yes,” and that the change has been effected “ by usage and 
custom.” Mr. Beck said, “the question is undecided in England.” Mr. 
Lord said, he was “ not aware of any change by statute or decision, and 
cannot therefore say there is any difference.’ Mr. White said, “if it be 
regarded as settled by the general commercial law of England, that sight 
drafts are entitled to grace, then the law of New York, made by uniform 
and general usage, is otherwise, and such usage will prevail, as the par- 
ties are presumed to have contracted with reference to it [5 Hill, 437.] 
If the usage is general, ancient, and uniform, the allowance of no days 
of grace is as much a part of the bill, as if expressed on the face of it. 
The law annnexes it as an incident.” 

The other witnesses stated that they had no knowledge on the subject. 

oth. “If by the law of New York days of grace are allowed on bills 
of exchange, could such Jaw be abolished by a usage of merchants not 
to demand or grant days of grace on such bills? If yea, how long a 
usage of this kind would it require to repeal your law? See 25 Wend. 
673; 6 Hill, 175. Starkie on Evidence.” 

To this interrogatory Mr. Beck said : 

“ A positive statutory enactment cannot be abolished by any usage. 
But the general rules of the common law may be varied by long estab- 
lished usage. J cannot say what precise length of usage would be 
allowed by the Courts, and by the general rule of evidence, to have that 
effect. 1 have referred to the authorities mentioned, which do not alter 
my views. I do not consider that a decision in respect to days of grace 
upon bills payable at a given time after sight is applicable to ceses of 
bills payable at sight. The rules in respect to such bills are different.” 

Mr. Duer said, “the general rule of law on this subject may be 
abolished by a general and uniform usage of merchants. Every rule of 
mercantile law which can be abolished or varied by an express 
agreement of the parties may be abolished or varied by a valid usage. 
For my views on this subject I refer to Duer on Insurance, vol. i. p.271, 
272, and 301.” 

Mr. White said, “no usage can be allowed to control the settled law 
of the State. J have examined the two first authorities named. The 
second merely affirms the judgment of the Supreme Court as reported 
in the first. No written opinion was given. In the first case of Wood- 
ruff against the Merchants’ Bank, 25 Wend. 673, it is decided that usage 
cannot be allowed to control the settled and acknowledged law of the 
State. The usage sought to be established in that case was, that a bank 
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check payable a given number of days after date was not entitled to 
grace. The paper sued upon was a bill payable sixty days after date. 
The settled and acknowledged law of this State, as settled by our Courts, 
then was, and still is, that such a bill is entitled to days of grace. The 
usage sought to be established would have conflicted with the law thus 
settled [2 Caines’ Rep. 343; 12 John. R. 423; 13 John. R. 470.) But 
it has never been settled or acknowledged law in this State, that sight 
drafts are entitled to days of grace.” 

Mr. Irvine said, “the law of England allowing grace on sight drafts is 
of comparatively recent date. The question appears to have been first 
raised in England subsequent to the commencement of the American 
revolution. The city of New York has adhered to the original usage. 
The change which has taken place has been in England, not in New 
York. If it were the statute law of New York to allow three days of 
grace on bills of exchange payable at sight, a custom or usage of mer- 
chants to the contrary could not abolish it. But the custom of mer- 
chants in New York not to demand days of grace on sight drafts is the 
original commercial usage. It has been adhered to without change, and 
contravenes no law of the State. The statute law might hereafter re- 
peal the usage. The usage should now determine the law.” 

Mr. Lord said, “1 cannot suppose the existence of any usage of mer- 
chants in this State, in contradiction of the law, either statue or common.”’ 

Mr. Campbell said, “there is no law in New York allowing days of 


grace ‘on sight bills.” 
Mr. Butterworth said, “the law could not be changed by a local 


usage of merchants.” 

Mr. Sedgwick answered, “it is impossible for me to answer satisfac- 
torily, without reference to a great many various and conflicting deci- 
sions, further than I have answered, as to the controlling effect of local 
usage upon the allowance of grace upon sight bills.” 

The other witnesses did not answer. 

6th. “ By the constitution and laws of the State of New York, have 
the merchants of the city of New York the authority or right to repeal, 
abolish, or change, any principle, either of statute or common law ?” 

To this interrogatory. Messrs. Sedgwick, White, Irvine, Campbell, and 
Butterworth, answered in the negative. 

Mr. Beck said, “not otherwise than by mercantile usage, consistent 
with law.” 

Mr. Duer said, “the merchants of New York have no other or 
greater authority on this subject, than belongs to merchants in every 
part of the civilized world. As the law merchant depends upon the 
usage of merchants, by that usage it may be changed, when the usage 
is notorious, general and uniform. And this principle is recognised in 
the laws of foreign countries, as well as our own.” 

Mr. Lord said, “no, but there may be usages upon matters of conve- 
nience, which may sometimes modify the application of the law to par- 
ticular subjects of business.” 

7th. “State if you have ever known days of grace to be demanded on 
sight drafts, and refused after such demand ?” 

To this interrogatory Mr. Irvine answered,—“ two instances, and but 
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two, have occurred with me in a notarial practice of ten years, in which 
days of grace were demanded on sight drafts. The first was whilst 
acting as the notary of the City Bank; in the temporary absence of that 
officer | presented to the drawee a sight draft, and demanded payment. 
He declined paying, but offered to accept and pay at the expiration of 
the three days of grace. I refused. He said in the State from which he 
came (Massachusetts) bills at sight were entitled to grace. I told him 
that was by express statute, and differed from the prevailing usage in 
New York. He, however, insisted on writing his acceptance, and hav- 
ing the bill in his possession behind the counter, did accept the bill in 
spite of my remonstrance. I returned the bill to Mr. Worth, the cashier 
(now president) of the City Bank, with a report of the occurrence. He 
immediately drew his pen through the acceptance, treating it as a per- 
fect nullity, and directed me to protest the bill for non-payment, which 
I did. The other instance occurred recently. ‘The drawee had read in 
one of our newspapers a report of the late Louisiana decision, declaring 
sight drafts entitled to grace, and determined to insist on his presumed 
legal rights, though admitting that he was prepared to pay the draft. 
I demanded payment, he offered acceptance, I refused, and he insisting 
on his right to accept, and refusing to pay, 1 protested the draft for non- 
yment.” 

Mr. Campbell said, “I have known but one instance where grace was 
demanded on a sight bill. In this case | refused to grant grace, and 
protested the bill for non-payment. It was paid by the drawee on the 
morning after it was protested.” 

All the other witnesses stated that they had never known days of 
grace to be demanded on sight bills in the city of New York. 


Tue Ittinois anpD Micuican Canat.—Our New York correspon- 
dent furnishes us the following item of intelligence in relation to this canal : 

“The Illinois and Michigan Canal has yielded tolls this year to the 
amount of $126,000 up to the 10th of November. There had been 
then 180 days of navigation. The canal was opened on the first of May, 
but owing to the lowness of water there was much less business done than 
otherwise would have been. There are now 300 boats on the canal, 
and preparations being made for building a great many more during the 
winter. The Calumet feeder will be finished before the opening of 
navigation next season, which will furnish an additional supply of 5,000 
cubic feet of water per minute, so that in another year there will be an 
ample supply of water and a sufficiency of boats. This will largely 
increase the trade in many branches, such as lumber, coal, &c., which 
have not been accommodated this season. The tolls of next season are 
estimated at $250,000. The canal debt was $6,500,000, which was 
reduced $800,000 in September, by sale of canal lands. The remaining 
lands are estimated at $1,400,000. These when sold will leave a canal 
debt of $4,300,000, so that tolls will probably be sufficient next year to 
pay the full interest upon the canal debt.”— Boston Journal. 
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THE GOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


From the National Intelligencer. 


Among the documents received by the Secretary of War, and com- 
municated with the President’s message, is the following letter from 
Co]. Mason, the military commandant of California, who presents the 
fullest description we have seen of the gold “ placers” of that distant 
region : 

Heapquarters 10TH Miritary DEPARTMENT, 
Monterey, California, August 17, 1848. 


Sir :—I have the honor to inform you that, accompanied by Lieut. W. 
T. Sherman, 3d artillery, A. A. General, [ started on the 12th of June 
last to make a tour through the northern part of California. My prin- 
cipal purpose, however, was to visit the newly-discovered gold “ placer” 
in the valley of the Sacramento. I had proceeded about forty miles, 
when | was overtaken by an express, bringing me intelligence of the 
arrival at Monterey of the United States ship Southampton, with im- 
portant letters from Commodore Shubrick and Lieut. Col. Burton. | 
returned at once to Monterey, and dispatched what business was most 
important, and on the 17th resumed my journey. We reached San 
Francisco on the 20th, and found that all, or nearly all, its male inhabi- 
tants had gone to the mines. The town, which a few months before 
was so busy and thriving, was then almost deserted. On the evening 
of the 24th the horses of the escort were crossed to Sousoleto in a 
launch, and on the following day we resumed the journey by way of 
Bodega and Sonoma to Sutter’s fort, where we arrived on the morning 
of the 2d of July. Along the whole route mills were lying idle, fields 
of wheat were open to cattle and horses, houses vacant, and farms going 
to waste. AtSutter’s there was more life and business. Launches were 
discharging their cargoes at the river, and carts were hauling goods to 
the fort, where already were established several stores, a hotel, &c. 
Capt. Sutter had only two mechanics in his employ, (a wagon-maker 
and a blacksmith,) whom he was then paying ten dollars a day. Mer- 
chants pay him a monthly rent of $100 per room; and whilst I was 
there a two-story house in the fort was rented as a hotel for $500 a 
month. 

At the urgent solicitation of many gentlemen, I delayed there to 
participate in the first public celebration of our national anniversary at 
that fort, but on the 5th resumed the journey, and proceeded twenty-five 
miles up the American fork to a point on it now known as the Lower 
mines, or Mormon Diggings. The hill-sides were thickly strewn with 
canvass tents and bush arbors ; a store was erected, and several boarding 
shanties in operation. The day was intensely hot, yetabout two hundred 
men were at work in the full glare of the sun, washing for gold—some 
with tin pans, some with close woven Indian baskets, but the greater 
part had a rude machine, known as the cradle. This is on rockers, 
six or eight feet long, open at the foot, and at its head has a coarse 
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grate, or sieve; the bottom is rounded, with small cleets nailed across. 
Four men are required to work this machine; one digs the ground in 
the bank close by the stream; another carries it to the cradle and 
empties it on the grate; a third gives a violent rocking motion to the 
machine, whilst a fourth dashes on water from the stream itself. The 
sieve keeps the coarse stones from entering the cradle, the current of 
water washes off the earthy matter, and the gravel is gradually carried 
out at the foot of the machine, leaving the gold mixed with a heavy fine 
black sand above the first cleets. The sand and gold mixed together 
are then drawn off through augur holes into a pan below, are dried in 
the sun, and afterwards separated by blowing off the sand. A party of 
four men thus employed at the lower mines averaged $100 aday. The 
Indians, and those who have nothing but pans or willow baskets, gradu- 
ally wash out the earth and separate the gravel by hand, leaving nothing 
but the gold mixed with sand, which is separated in the manner before 
described. The gold in the lower mines is in fine bright scales, of 
which | send several specimens. 

As we ascended the south branch of the American fork, the country be- 
came more broken and mountainous, and at the saw-mill, 25 miles above 
the lower washings, or 50 miles from Sutter’s, the hills rise to about a 
thousand feet above the level of the Sacramento plain. Here a species 
of pine occurs, which !ed to the discovery of the gold. Capt. Sutter; 
feeling the great want of lumber, contracted in September last with a 
Mr. Marshall to build a saw-mill at that place. It was erected im the 
course of the past winter and spring—a dam and race constructed; but 
when the water was let on the wheel, the tail-race was found to be too 
narrow to permit the water to escape with sufficient rapidity. Mr. 
Marshall, to save labor, let the water directly into the race with a strong 
current, so as to wash it wider and deeper. He effected his purpose, and 
a lage bed of mud and gravel was carried to the foot of the race. One 
day Mr. Marshall, as he was walking down the race to this deposite of 
mud, observed some glittering particles at its upper edge ; he gathered a 
few, examined them, and became satisfied of their value. He then went 
to the fort, told Capt. Sutter of his discovery, and they agreed to keep 
it secret until a certain grist mill of Sutter’s was finished. It, however, 
got out, and spread like magic. Remarkable success attended the labors 
of the first explorers, and in a few weeks hundreds of men were drawn 
thither. At the time of my visit, but little more than three months after 
its first discovery, it was estimated that upwards of four thousand people 
were employed. At the mill there is a fine deposite or bank of gravel, 
which the people respect as the property of Capt. Sutter, although he 
pretends to no right to it, and would be perfectly satisfied with the 
simple promise of a pre-emption, on account of the mill which he has 
built there at considerable cost. Mr. Marshall was living near the mill, 
and informed me that many persons were employed above and below 
him; that they used the same machines as at the lower washings, and 
that their success was about the same—ranging from one to three ounces 
of gold per man daily. This gold, too, is in scales a little coarser than 
those of the lower mines. From the mill Mr. Marshall guided me up 
the mountain on the opposite or north bank of the south fork, where, 
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in the bed of small streams or ravines, now dry, a great deal of coarse 
gold has been found. I there saw several parties at work, all of whom 
were doing very well; a great many specimens were shown me, some 
as heavy as four or five ounces in weight, and I send three pieces 
labelled No. 5, presented by a Mr. Spence. You will perceive that 
some of the specimens accompanying this hold mechanically pieces of 
quartz; that the surface is rough, and evidently moulded in the crevice 
of arock. This gold cannot have been carried far by water, but must 
have remained near where it was first deposited from the rock that once 
bound it. I inquired of many people if they had encountered the metal 
in its matrix, but in every instance they said they had not; but that the 
gold was invariably mixed with washed gravel, or lodged in the crevices 
of other rocks. All bore testimony that they had found gold in greater 
or less quantities in the numerous small gullies or ravines that occur in 
that mountainous region. 

On the 7th of July, I left the mill, and crossed to a small stream 
emptying into the American fork, three or four miles below the saw- 
mill. 1 struck this stream (now known as Weber’s creek) at the wash- 
ings of Sunol & Co. They had about thirty Indians employed, whom 
they pay in merchandise. They were getting gold of acharacter similar 
to that found in the main fork, and doubtless in sufficient quantities to 
satisfy them. I send you a small specimen, presented by this company, 
oftheir gold. From this point, we proceeded up the stream about eight 
miles, where we found a great many people and Indians—some engaged 
in the bed of the stream, and others in the smal] side valleys that put 
into it. These latter are exceedingly rich, and two ounces were con- 
sidered an ordinary yield for a day’s work. A small gutter, not more 
than a hundred yards long by four feet wide and two or three feet deep, 
was pointed out to me as the one where two men—William Daly and 
Perry McCoon—had, a short time before, obtained $17,000 worth of 
gold. Capt. Weber informed me that he knew that these two men had 
employed four white men and about a hundred Indians, and that, at the 
end of one week’s work, they paid off their party, and had left $10,000 
worth of this gold. Another small ravine was shown me, from which 
had been taken upwards of $12,000 worth of gold. Hundreds of 
similar ravines, to all appearances, are as yet untouched. I could not 
have credited these reports had I not seen, in the abundance of the pre- 
cious metal, evidence of their truth. Mr. Neligh, an agent of Com- 
modore Stockton, had been at work about three weeks in the neigh- 
borhood, and showed me in bags and bottles over $2,000 worth of 
gold; and Mr. Lyman, a gentleman of education, and worthy of every 
credit, said that he had been engaged with four others, with a machine, 
on the American fork, just below Sutter’s mill; that they worked eight 
days ; and that his share was at the rate of $50 a day; but hearing that 
others were doing better at Weber’s place, they had removed there, 
and were then on the point of resuming operations. I might tell of 
hundreds of similar instances; but, to illustrate how plentiful the gold 
was in the pockets of common laborers, I will mention a simple occur- 
rence which took place in my presence when I was at Weber’s store. 
This store was nothing but an arbor of bushes, under which he had exposed 
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for sale goods and groceries suited to his customers. A man came in, 
picked up a box of Seidlitz powders, and asked its price. Capt. Weber 
told him it was not for sale. The man offered an ounce of gold, but 
Capt. Weber told him it only cost fifty cents and he did not wish to sell 
it. The man then offered an ounce and a half, when Capt. Weber had 
to take it. The prices of all things are high, and yet Indians, who 
before hardly knew what a breech cloth was, can now afford to buy the 
most gaudy dresses. 

The country on either side of Weber’s creek is much broken up by 
hills, and is intersected in every direction by small streams or ravines, 
which contain more or less gold. Those that have been worked are 
barely scratched; and although thousands of ounces have been carried 
away, I do not consider that a serious impression has been made upon 
the whole. Every day was developing new and richer deposites; and 
the only impression seemed to be, that the metal would be found in 
such abundance as seriously to depreciate in value. 

On the 8th of July I returned to the lower mines, and on the follow- 

ing day to Sutter’s, where, on the 10th, I was making preparations for 
a visit to the Feather, Yubah, and Bear rivers, when I received a letter 
from Commander A. K. Long, United States Navy, who had just arrived 
at San Francisco from Mazatlan, with a crew for the sloop-of-war War- 
ren, with orders to take that vessel to the squadron at La Paz. 
Long wrote to me that the Mexican Congress had adjourned without 
ratifying the treaty of peace; that he had letters for me from Com- 
modore Jones, and that his orders were to sail with the Warren on or 
before the 20th of July. In consequence of these, I determined to 
return to Monterey, and accordingly arrived here on the 17th of July. 
Before leaving Sutter’s J satisfied myself that gold existed in the bed of 
the Feather river, in the Yubah, and Bear, and in many of the small 
streams that lie between the latter and the American fork ; also, that it 
had been found in the Cosummes to the south of the American fork. 
In each of these streams the gold is found in small scales, whereas in 
the intervening mountains it occurs in coarser lumps. 

Mr. Sinclair, whose rancho is three miles above Sutter’s, on the north 
side of the American, employs about fifty Indians on the north fork, not 
far from its junction with the main stream. He had been engaged about 
five weeks when I saw him, and up to that time his Indians had used 
simply closely-woven willow baskets. His nett proceeds (which I saw) 
were about $16,000 worth of gold. He showed me the proceeds of 
his last week’s work—fourteen pounds avoirdupois of clean-washed 

old. 
. The principal store at Sutter’s fort, that of Brannan & Co., had re- 
ceived in payment for goods $36,000 worth of this gold from the 
Ist of May to the 10th of July. Other merchants had also made ex- 
tensive sales. Large quantities of goods were daily sent forward to the 
mines, as the Indians, heretofore so poor and degraded, have suddenly 
become consumers of the luxuries of life. I before mentioned that the 
greater part of the farmers and rancheros had abandoned their fields to 
go tothe mines. This is not the case with Captain Sutter, who was 
carefully gathering his wheat, estimated at 40,000 bushels. Flour is 
48 
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already worth at Sutter’s $36 a barrel, and soon will be $50. Unless 
large quantities of breadstuffis reach the country, much suffering will 
occur; but, as each man is now able to pay a large price, it is believed 
the merchants will bring from Chili and Oregon a plentiful supply for 
the coming winter. 

The most moderate estimate I could obtain from men acquainted with 
the subject was, that upwards of four thousand men were working in 
the gold district, of whom more than one-half were Indians, and that 
from $30,000 to $50,000 worth of gold, if not more, was daily obtained. 
The entire gold district, with very few exceptions of grants made some 
years ago by the Mexican authorities, is on land belonging to the United 
States. It was a matter of serious reflection with me how J could 
secure to the Government certain rents or fees for the privilege of pro- 
curing this gold; but upon considering the large extent of country, the 
character of the people engaged, and the small scattered force at my 
command, I resolved not to interfere, but to permit all to work freely, 
unless broils and crime should call for interference. I was surprised 
to learn that crime of any kind was very unfrequent, and that no 
thefts or robberies had been committed in the gold districts. All live in 
tents, in bush arbors, or in the open air; and men have frequently about 
their persons thousands of dollars worth of this gold, and it was to me 
& matter of supprise that so peaceful and quiet a state of things should 
continue to exist. Conflicting claims to particular spots of ground may 
cause collisions, but they will be rare, as the extent of country is so 
great and the gold so abundant that for the present there is room and 
enough for all. Still the Government is entitled to rents for this land, 
and immediate steps should be devised to collect them; for the longer 
it is delayed the more difficult it will become. One plan I would 
suggest is, to send out from the United States surveyors with high sala- 
ries, bound to serve specified periods. 

A superintendent to be appointed at Sutter’s Fort, with power to grant 
licenses to work a spot of ground—say 100 yards square—for one year, 
at a rent of from 100 to 1,000 dollars, at his discretion ; the surveyors 
to measure the ground, and place the rentor in possession. 

A better plan, however, will be to have the district surveyed and sold 
at public auction to the highest bidder, in small parcels—say from 20 to 
40 acres. In either case, there will be many intruders, whom for years 
it will be almost impossible to exclude. 

The discovery of these vast deposites of gold has entirely changed 
the character of Upper California. Its people, before engaged in culti- 
vating their small patches of ground, and guarding their herds of cattle 
and horses, have all gone to the mines, or are on their way thither. 
Laborers of every trade have left their work benches, and tradesmen 
their shops. Sailors desert their ships as fast as they arrive on the 
coast, and several vessels have gone to sea, with hardly enough hands 
to spread a sail. Two or three are now at anchor in San Francisco 
with no crew on board. Many desertions, too, have taken place from 
the garrisons within the influence of these mines; twenty-six soldiers 
have deserted from the post of Sonoma, twenty-four from that of San 
Francisco, and twenty-four from Monterey. For a few days the evil 
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appeared so threatening that great danger existed that the garrisons 
would leave in a body; and! refer you to my orders of the 25th of 
July to show the steps adopted to meet this contingency. I shall spare 
no exertions to apprehend and punish deserters, but I believe no time in 
the history of our country has presented such temptations to desert as 
now exist in California. The danger of apprehension is small, and the 
prospect of high wages certain; pay and bounties are trifles, as laboring 
men at the mines can now earn in one day more than double a soldier’s 
pay and allowances for a month, and even the pay of a lieutenant or 
captain cannot hire aservant. A carpenter or mechanic would not listen 
to an offer of less than fifteen or twenty dollars a day. Could any 
combination of affairs try a man’s fidelity more than this? And I really 
think some extraordinary mark of favor should be given to those 
soldiers who remain faithful to their flag throughout this tempting crisis. 

No officer can now live in California on his pay, money has so little 
value; the prices of necessary articles of clothing and subsistence are 
so exorbitant and labor so high, that to hire a cook or servant has 
become an impossibility, save to those who are earning from thirty to 
fifty dollars a day. This state of things cannot last forever. Yet from 
the geographical position of California, and the new character it has 
assumed as a mining country, prices of labor will always be high, and 
will hold out temptations to desert. I therefore have to report, if the 
government wish to prevent desertions here on the part of men, and to 
secure zeal on the part of officers, their pay must be increased very 
materially. 

Soldiers, both of the volunteers and regular service, discharged in 
this country, should be permitted at once to locate their land warrants 
on the gold district. Many private letters have gone to the United 
States, giving accounts of the vast quantity of gold recently discovered ; 
and it may be a matter of surprise why I have made no report on this 
subject at an earlier date. ‘The reason is, that [ could not bring myself 
to believe the reports that [ heard of the wealth of the gold district 
until I visited it myself. I have no hesitation now in saying that there 
is more gold in the country drained by the Sacramento and San Joaquim 
rivers than will pay the cost of the present war with Mexico a hundred 
times over. No capital is required to obtain this gold, as the laboring 
man wants nothing but his pick and shovel and tin pan, with which to 
dig and wash the gravel; and many frequently pick gold out of the cre- 
vices of rocks with their butcher knives, in pieces from one to six ounces. 

Mr. Dye, a gentleman residing in Monterey, and worthy of every 
credit, has just returned from Feather river. He tells me that the com- 
pany to which he belonged worked seven weeks and two days, with an 
average of fifty Indians, (washers) and that their gross product was two 
hundred and seventy-three pounds of gold. His share, (one-seventh) 
after paying all expenses, is about thirty-seven pounds, which he brought 
with him and exhibited in Monterey. 1 see no laboring man from the 
mines who does not show his two, three, or four pounds of gold. A 
soldier of the artillery company returned here a few days ago from the 
mines, having been absent on furlough twenty days. He made by 
trading and working during that time $1,500. During these twenty days 
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he was travelling ten or eleven days, leaving but a week, in which he 
made a sum of money greater than he receives in pay, clothes and 
rations during a whole enlistment of five years. These statements 
appear incredible, but they are true. 

Gold is also believed to exist on the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevada; and when at the mines, I was informed by an intelligent Mor- 
mon, that it had been found near the Great Salt Lake by some of his 
fraternity. Nearly all the Mormons are leaving California to go to the 
Salt Lake; and this they surely would not do, unless they were sure of 
finding gold there in the same abundance as on the Sacramento. 

The gold “ placer” near the mission of San Fernando, has long been 
known, but has been but little wrought, for want of water. This is in 
a spur that puts off from the Sierra Nevada, (see Fremont’s map) the 
same in which the present mines occur. There is, therefore every 
reason to believe, that in the intervening spaces of five hundred miles, 
(entirely unexplored) there must be many hidden and rich deposites. 
The “placer” gold is now substituted as the currency of this country ; 
in trade it passes freely at $16 per ounce; as an article of commerce 
its value is not yet fixed. The only purchase I made was of the speci- 
men No. 7, which J got of Mr. Neligh at $12 the ounce. That is 
about the present cash value in the country, although it has been sold 
forless. ‘The great demand for goods and provisions made by this sud- 
den development of wealth has increased the amount of commerce at 
San Francisco very much, and it will continue to increase. 

I would recommend that a mint be established at some eligible point 
of the bay of San Francisco; and that machinery and all the necessary 
apparatus and workmen be sent out by sea. These workmen must be 
bound by high wages, and even bonds, to secure their faithful ser- 
vices, else the whole plan may be frustrated by their going to the 
mines as soon as they arrive in California. If this course be not 
adopted, gold to the amount of many millions of dollars will pass 
yearly to other countries, to enrich their merchants and capitalists. 
Before leaving the subject of mines, I will mention that on my return 
from the Sacramento, I touched at New Almoder, the quicksilver mine 
of Mr. Alexander Forbes, consul of her Britannic Majesty at Tepic. 
This mine is in a spur of mountains 1000 feet above the level of the 
bay of San Francisco, and is distant in a southern direction from the 
Pueblo de San Jose, about 12 miles. The ore (cinnabar) occurs in a 
large vein dipping at a strong angle to the horizon. Mexican miners 
are employed in working it, by driving shafts and galleries about six 
feet by seven following the vein. 

The fragments of rock and ore are removed on the backs of Indians, 
in raw hide sacks. The ore is then hauled in an ox-wagon, from the 
mouth of the mine down to a valley well supplied with wood and 
water, in which the furnaces are situated. The furnaces are of the 
simplest construction—exactly like a common bake-oven, in the crown 
of which is inserted a whaler’s trying kettle; another inverted kettle 
forms the lid. From a hole in the lid a small brick channel leads to 
an apartment or chamber, in the bottom of which is inserted a small 
iron kettle. ‘This chamber has a chimney. 
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In the morning of each day the kettles are filled with the mineral, 
(broken in small pieces) mixed with lime; fire is then applied and kept 
up all day. The mercury is volatilized, passes into the chamber, is 
condensed on the sides and bottom of the chamber, and flows into the 
pot prepared for it. No water is used to condense the mercury. 

During a visit I made last spring, four such ovens were in operation, 
and yielded in the two days I was there, 656 pounds of quicksilver, 
worth at Mazatlan $1.80 per lb.—Mr. Walkinshaw, the gentleman now 
in charge of this mine, tells me that the vein is improving, and that he 
can afford to keep his people employed even in these extraordinary 
times. This mine is very valuable of itself, and becomes the more so, 
as mercury is extensively used in obtaining gold. It is not at present 
used in California for that purpose, but will be at some future time. 
When I was at this mine last spring, other parties were engaged in 
searching for veins; but none have been discovered that are worth fol- 
lowing up, although the earth in that whole range of hills is highly dis- 
colored, indicating the presence of this ore. | send several beautiful 
specimens, properly labelled. ‘The amount of quicksilver in Mr. Forbes’ 
vats on the 15th of July was about 2,500 pounds. 





The following communication for the New York Journal of Commerce, in relation 
to the Gold mines of California, is understood to be from the pen of the Rev. Walter 
Colton, a writer of some reputation, whose statements may be fully relied upon. 
(Ed. B. M.) 


Monterey, California, Aug. 29, 1848. 


The gold discoveries still continue—every day brings some new 
deposits to light. It has been found in large quantities on the Sacra- 
niento, Feather river, Yubah river, the American fork—north and south 
branches—the Cosummes, and in many dry ravines, and indeed on 
the tops of high hills. The tract of country in which it is ascertained 
to exist, extends some two hundred miles North and South, and some 
sixty East and West; and these limits are every day enlarging by new 
discoveries. On the streams where the gold has been subjected to the 
action of water and sand, it exists in fine grains ; on the hills and among 
the clefts of the rocks it is found in rough, jagged pieces of a quarter or 
half an ounce in weight, and sometimes two or three ounces. 

At present the people are running over the country and picking it 
out of the earth here and there, just as a thousand hogs, let loose in a 
forest, would root up ground nuts. Some get eight or ten ounces a day, 
and the least active, one or two. They make the most who employ 
the wild Indians to hunt it for them. ‘There is one man who has sixty 
Indians in his employ ;—his profits are a dollar a minute. The wild 
Indians know nothing of its value, and wonder what the pale face want 
to do with it;—they will give an ounce of it for the same weight of 
coined silver, or a thimble full of glass beads, or a glass of grog. And 
white men themselves often give an ounce of it, which is worth at our 
mint eighteen dollars or more, for a bottle of brandy, a bottle of soda 
powders, or a plug of tobacco. 

48* 
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As to the quantity which the diggers get, take a few facts as evidence. 
I know seven men who worked seven weeks and two days, Sundays 
excepted—on Feather river ; they employed on an average fifty Indians, 
and got out in those seven weeks and two days, two hundred and 
seventy-five pounds of pure gold. 1 know the men and have seen the 
gold, and know what they state to be a fact—so stick a pin there. [ 
know ten other men who worked ten days in company, employed no 
Indians, and averaged in these ten days fifteen hundred dollars each ; so 
stick another pin there. I know another man who got out of a basin 
in a rock not much larger than a wash bowl, two pounds and a half of 
gold in fifteen minutes, so stick another pin there! Not one of these 
statements would I believe, did 1 not know the men personally, and 
know them to be plain matter of fact men—men who open a vein of 
gold just as coolly as you would a potato hill. 

The gold is obtained in a variety of ways; some wash it out of the 
sand with bowls, some with a machine made like a cradle, only longer and 
open at the foot, while at the other end instead of a squalling infant, 
there is a grating upon which the earth is thrown, and then water; both 
pass through the grating—the cradle is rocked, and being. on an inclined 
plane, the water carries off the earth, and the gold is deposited in the 
bottom of the cradle. So the two things most prized in this world, gold 
and infant beauty, are both rocked out of their primitive state, one to pam- 

yries and the other to pamper the worm. Some forego cradles and 
a S as too tame an occupation, and mounted on horses, half wild, 
dash up the mountain gorges, and over the steep hills, picking the gold 
from the clefts of the rocks with their bowie knives,—a much better use 
to make of these instruments than picking the life out of men’s bodies, 
for what is man with that article picked out of him. 

A larger party, well mounted, are following up the channel of the 
Sacramento, to discover where this gold, found in its banks, comes 
from, and imagine that near the river’s fount they will find the great 
yellow mass itself. But they might as well hunt the fleeting rainbow. 
The gold was thrown up from the bed of the ocean with the rocks and 
sands in which it is found; and still bears, where it has escaped the 
action of the elements, vivid traces of volcanic fire. It often encases a 
crystal of quartz, in which the pebble lies as if it had slumbered there 
from eternity ; its beautiful repose sets human artifice at defiance. How 
strange that this ore should have lain here, scattered about in all direc- 
tions, peeping every where out of the earth, and sparkling in the sun, 
and been trod upon for ages by white men and savages, and by the 
emissaries of every scientific association in the world, and never till 
now have been discovered. What an ass man is, with all his learning! 
He stupidly stumbles over hills of gold to reach a rare pepper pod, or 
rifle a bird’s nest! 

The whole country is now moving on the mines, Monterey, San 
Francisco, Sonoma, San Jose, and Santa Cruz, are emptied of their male 
population. A stranger coming here would suppose he had arrived 
among a race of women, who, by some anomalous provision of nature, 
multiplied their images without the presence of the other sex. But not 
a few of the women have gone too, especially those who had got out 
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of tea—for what is a woman without her tea-pot—a pythoness without 
her shaking tripod—an angel that has lost his lyre. Every bowl, tray, 
warming pan, and piggin, have gone to the mines. Every thing, in 
short, that has a scoop in it that will hold sand and water. ll the iron 
has been worked up into crow bars, pick-axes and spades. And all these 
roll back upon us in the shape of gold. We have therefore plenty of 
gold, but little to eat and still less to wear. Our supplies must come from 
Oregon, Chili, and the United States. Our grain gold, in exchange for 
coin, sells for nine and ten dollars the ounce, though it is well known 
to be worth at the mint in Philadelphia eighteen dollars the ounce at 
least. Such is the scarcity of coin here. 

We want a mint. Let congress send us one at once over the Isth- 
mus ; else this grain gold goes to Mazatlan, to Chili and Peru—where 
it is lost to our national currency. Over a million of gold, at the 
lowest computation, is taken from these mines every month—and this 
quantity will be more than doubled when the emigration from the States, 
from Oregon, the Sandwich Islands, and the Southern repyblics, arrives. 
Send usa mint! I could give you forty more illustrations of the ex- 
tent and productiveness of these mines, but no one will believe what [ 
have said without my name, and perhaps but few with it. 





OrrictaL CoRRESPONDENCE. 
War Department, Washington, December, 8, 1848. 

Sir :—I have received several specimens of the gold recently dis- 
covered in California; and Lieut. Col. Cooper, who is the bearer of this 
letter, will place in your hands a quantity of this metal, for the purpose 
of having it assayed. As doubts exist in the minds of some as to its 
being gold, I hope it will be in your power to resolve them at once, and 
furnish me, through him, with the result of your examination, so far as 
respects its genuineness. You will consult your convenience in pre- 
senting a more full and particular report; but I desire it at an early 
period. I have not the means of ascertaining the exact weight of the 
specimens herewith sent. The large quantity—that in the tea-caddy— 
is a collection from the various localities where the metal is found. 
The note which accompanies it states its weight to be 230 ounces, 15 
penny weights, and 9 grains ; but I presume it will be found to fall short 
of that quantity, as some of the finer particles have sifted out, notwith- 
standing the pains taken to guard against loss. In order to have a spe- 
cimen of it here, I request you to deliver one pound of it, or about that 
quantity, to Colonel Cooper, to bring back. If the metal is found to be 
pure gold, as I doubt not it will be, I request you to reserve enough of 
it for the two medals ordered by congress which are not yet completed. 
The remainder, with the exception of one or two small bars, I wish to 
have coined, and sent with the bars to this department. As many may 
desire to procure a specimen of coin made of the California gold, by 
exchanging other coin for it, ] would suggest that it be made into quar- 
ter eagles, with a distinguishing mark on each, if any variation from the 
ordinary issues from the mint would be proper and could be conve- 
niently made. 
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1 send you a specimen of metal, also from California, very small in 
quantity, marked platina, which | request you to test and report the 
result. 

As much curiosity exists as to the character, quality, &c., of this newly 
discovered mineral, I respectfully request that your final report may be 
such as will furnish the fullest information on the subject. 

I also send by Col. Cooper a quantity of cinnabar, obtained not far 
from the place where the gold was found, in the hope that you have at 
the mint the means of ascertaining the per centage of quicksilver it con- 
tains. Your report on this ore will also be highly interesting to the 
public. 1 hope to be favored with the result of your examination of this 
specimen as soon as it can be conveniently prepared. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 

R. M. Parrerson, Superintendent United States Mint, Philadelphia. 





Unitep States Mint, Philadelphia, December 12, 1848. 
Sir :—I have the honor to enclose to you a statement showing the 
weight, fineness, and value of the California gold, brought by Colonel 
Cooper to the mint, pursuant to your instructions. One pound (troy) 
of the grains, as requested by you, was sent to Washington by Colonel 
Cooper.. The amount deposited at the mint it was deemed proper should 
be entered as an ordinary deposite in your name, and subject to the usual 
routine of the mint. It will be paid on your order, and the return of 
the bullion receipt given to Colonel Cooper. As intimated by you in 
your letter to the director of the mint, a portion of the amount can be 
reserved for medals, and the balance paid in coin to such person as you 
may direct. Whatever co-operation may be required on my part to carry 
out your excellent suggestions will be promptly given. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
James Ross Snownen, Treasurer United States Mint. 
Hon. W. L Marcy, Secretary of War. 





Memorandum of Gold Bullion, deposited the 11th day of December, 1848, at the 
Mint of the United States, at Philadelphia, by William L. Marcy, Secretary 
of War. 

WEIGHT 
Description of bullion. Before After Fineness. Value. Deduction. 
melting. melting. 
oz. dec. oz.dec.  1000ths. 

From California, grains, 216 00 211 46 8945 $3,910 10 None 
Three thousand nine hundred and ten dollars and ten cents. 

Geo. W. Epextman, for the Treasurer of the Mint. 





Mint or THE Unitep Srarés, Philadelphia, Dec. 12, 1848. 
Sir :—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 8th instant, brought by Lieut. Col. Cooper, with specimens of gold, 
platina, and cinnabar, from California. 
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Colonel Cooper has returned to you with all the information imme- 
diately required as to the parcels of gold which you sent. Our opera- 
tions on a still larger deposite from the same region have led to the fol- 
lowing results, which ] have reported to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The fineness of the California gold varied from 892 to 897 thou- 
sandths; the average of the whole being 894. This is nearly equal to 
the standard of our coins, which is 900. The average value per ounce 
troy of the bullion before melting is $18 05}; that of the same in bars 
after melting is $18 48. 

Your instructions with regard to the gold shall be carefully attended to. 

The grains which you sent, marked platina, are proved to be of this 
useful metal, by their having the specific gravity of 18; which is high 
for the metal in this form. 

An analysis of the cinnabar brought by Col. Cooper is undertaken by 
our assayer, Mr. Eckfeldt; and also by Professor Booth. The results 
shall be made known to you as soon as they are ascertained. 

Very respectfully, your faithful servant, 
R. M. Patrerson, Director. 


To Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 


STATE FINANCES.—Vireinia. 


Extracts from the Annual Message of Governor Smith to the Legislature of Virginia, 
December, 1848. 
To the General Assembly of Virginia: 

GeNnTLEMEN :—In my last annual message I informed you that the 
balance in the treasury on the 30th of September, 1847, available for 
the uses of the then existing fiscal year, was $127,114 02, and that 
there would be probably in the treasury, on the first day of October, 
1848, the sum of $145,000; but, as will be seen from the treasurer’s 
report, the actual balance is only $104,251 37. This apparent defi- 
ciency, however, does not actually exist, there being in the hands of 
the various State agencies connected with our internal improvements 
about $30,000; while the payments from the treasury to roads author- 
ized by the last assembly are larger than in the year preceding. In fact, 
our State is steadily improving in population and wealth, our revenue 
having been increased about five per cent. within the past year, not by 
an increase in the rate of taxation, but by an increase in the number of 
subjects upon which it has been assessed. I herewith communicate 
a table prepared in the first auditor’s office, illustrating this pleasant and 
agreeable fact, in which the number of almost every subject of taxation, 
and the amounts collected on each, for the three last years, will appear. 
In further illustration of these conclusions, | herewith communicate the 
first auditor’s annual report, together with a tabular statement of popula- 
tion, &c.; and also the treasurer’s annual report. 

The condition of our revenue, highly gratifying as it must be to every 
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Virginian, will not enable us, without some new provisions of law, to 
meet the heavy liabilities which have been authorized by the general 
assembly at their two last sessions. The general assembly at its session 
of 1846-7, authorized liabilities to the amount of $2,887,800 ; of which, 
up to the first day of October last, $849,453 59 cents was paid. Of the 
remainder, it is highly probable that about $261,600 will not be re- 
quired ; $744,000 of the loan to the James River Company is provided 
for; leaving $1,032,766 41 of those appropriations for which provision 
must be made at an early day, At your last session various acts were 
passed authorizing liabilities to the amount of $1,908,830. Of this, 
about $149,000 has been paid, and upwards of $400,000 will certainly 
be required. Of the residue, amounting to about $1,300,000, it is 
highly probable nothing will be called for except the appropriations to 
the New Shenandoah Company, and the Alexandria and Orange Railroad 
Company, two improvements of great importance to the country through 
which they pass, and to one of our principal towns. So that the almost 
certain demands upon the treasury, under the various laws of your two 
last sessions, will amount to not less than $2,000,000, exclusive of the 
loan to the James River and Kanawha Company; of which large sum 
about $1,500,000 will be required in the years 1849 and 1850. 

How is this very considerable amount to be obtained? The law now 
directs it to be raised by loans; but I am satisfied that we cannot rely 
upon that means alone punctually to meet our engagements. It is to be 
remembered that State bonds, to the amount of about $800,000, have 
been sold in this market during the two years preceding the Ist day 
of October last; that the James River and Kanawha and other compa- 
nies, now hold for sale bonds to the amount of $228,000; and that the 
James River and Kanawha Company have now a right to demand, and 
will have at different periods on or before the first day of January, 1849, 
State bonds to the aggregate amount of $744,000; all of which will 
seek a market. In the face of this early demand upon the surplus 
capital of our citizens by companies actively engaged in prosecuting 
their works, can it be prudent to rely upon loans only to meet our 
State engagements? To do so, and actively press the sale of our State 
bonds, might not only impair our unsullied credit, but seriously injure 
companies we have undertaken to aid. Much the larger portion of our 
State bonds is held by our own citizens, and nearly all the recent invest- 
ments therein have been made by them; and it is of great importance 
to our prosperity that this policy should be encouraged, which in no 
way can be so effectually done as by keeping the supply short of the 
demand; thus giving an assurance to those who invest in our stock, 
that it will not depreciate. I do not think that we can safely rely upon 
loans for more than $400,000 per annum—the treasury can spare, for 
the uses of the next year, about $200,000, and I can see no other re- 
source but taxation, or the sale of bank stock, when it can be made at 
par, for the residue, amounting to about $150,000. Our bank stocks 
are now in fine credit, and producing handsome dividends; and | deem 
it indispensable to the proper support of our State credit, that the second 
auditor should be clothed with the power of disposing of them, when 
necessary, to meet any public exigency. If the companies in which 
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the State has embarked, and the works that she has undertaken on her 
own account, proceed with the spirit with which they have commenced, 
I am confident that $1,500,000 is the least sum that will suffice to meet 
the public engagements up to the end of the year 1850. And to prevent 
an enlargement of this sum, you will have to pass an act similar to the 
one passed on the 7th of March, 1840, entitled “an act directing the 
suspension of surveys and subscriptions on the part of the State,” which 
I earnestly recommend. 

In my former annual communications, I presented to the general 
assembly the importance of digesting a system of internal improvements 
which should be confined to two great railroads,—the indispensable 
necessity of deferring all secondary works until those should be com- 
pleted—the certainty when that period arrived of realizing an income 
sufficient rapidly to complete every work in which private capital would 
engage—and I appealed to the pride, patriotism and wisdom of your 
predecessors for the adoption of this policy, but I appealed in vain. 
County roads, sectional schemes, improvements that properly belonged 
to the past or the future, found favor with the general assembly, thereby 
absorbing, to a great extent, the resources of the State, without con- 
tributing essentially to her improvement, or advancing in but slight 
degree, if at all, to the completion of the great works indispensable to 
the attainment of that high destiny to which she is properly entitled, 

I again respectfully ask your attention to our usury laws. From much 
experience in the business affairs of men, I am satisfied they oughtto be 
repealed; for, undoubtedly, they increase the price of money by in- 
creasing the hazard of losing it, and frequently cripple business by pre- 
venting conscientious men from lending at current rates, who, socner 
than violate the law, will keep their money by them, idle and unpro- 
ductive. 

Usury, as originally understood, was taking of any increase for the 
loan of money. The Israelites were forbidden to lend money at usury 
to their brethren. Says Moses, “thou shall not give him thy money 
upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals upon increase.” 

This ordinance of the Great Lawgiver was adopted by the Christian 
church, and for centuries its violation was denounced as a mortal sin, 
and enforced with such severity as to throw the business of lending 
money into the hands of the Jews and Lombards. At length the error 
of this policy became so apparent, and its injurious effects so serious, 
that the political power of the State was compelled to interfere, and 
about four hundred years ago it was made lawful to lend money upon 
increase. But wedded to ancient error, and yielding to the religious 
prejudices of the day, our ancestors, established a rate of interest which 
all persons were forbidden to exceed under heavy penalties. And such 
has remained the policy of the most enlightened nations until the reign 
of her present majesty the Queen of England, during which the laws of 
usury have been repealed in her dominions except in relation to loans 
on mortgages; and they have also been extensively modified in many 
of the States of our Federal Union. During this whole period, under 
the Mosaic dispensation, the canons of the Christian church, and the acis 
and rescripts of political power, it may be safely affirmed that the prac- 
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tice of usury has never ceased. This long experience of the utter in- 
ability of laws, sacred and profane, to prevent loans on usury, ought to 
satisfy every statesman that the policy is radically wrong, and contrary 
to some great principle of public necessity, and ought therefore to be 
abandoned. 

The true definition of interest is the price paid for the use of money, 
which price is wholly dependent upon demand and supply. It is mani- 
festly impossible for laws to regulate such price, depending as it does 
upon the various operations and wants of men. Our ancestors attempted 
in vain to regulate the price of labor and commodities ; the remnants of 
which policy still remain to us in the offences of forestalling, regrating 
and engrossing, and combinations among workmen to raise wages. 
These laws are practically obsolete, but are not more distinguished for 
folly than the policy which still maintains the usury laws. 

The great argument in favor of these laws is that they will protect 
the borrower against the rapacity of the money lender. But is that the 
fact? Do we not-know it to be otherwise? The hazard of losing any 
commodity, not money, however, more than anything else, always enters 
into the price demanded for its use. If you leave men to regulate this 
element, the borrower to reduce the hazard by increasing the certainty 
of his security, the rate will necessarily be much diminished. This is 
not only known to be true from the conclusions of all writers upon 
political economy, but from the highest evidence of our own reason and 
experience. But when the law steps in, and disregarding the security 
which the borrower may have given, confers on him the power of pay- 
ing or not at his will, the hazard becomes obviously so imminent, that 
no lender will incur it without the only indemnity at his command, a 
premium sufficiently large to cover the losses occasionally to be ex- 
pected from the dishonest borrower. 

It is in vain for the law to attempt to regulate the dealings of men in 
money. It may corrupt them, it may continue to sacrifice thousands, 
as it has heretofore done, but the practice of usury will continue so 
long as it is interdicted by law. No man will pay 6 per cent. for money 
when he can obtain it for five per cent.; nor will he lend money at 6 
when it is worth 7 in the market; and the inevitable consequence of 
legal restraints upon money dealing is to diminish the supply, and of 
course to enhance the price. By repealing the usury laws, and allow- 
ing every man to be his own chapman, competition would prevent the 
making of extraordinary profits, just as certainly as it now does in 
every other department of capital and industry. The Bank of England 
is, I believe, now taking three per cent. on loans of money; while 
about two years ago it discounted at the rate of eight per cent. with 
immense advantages, no doubt, to the business interests of that kingdom. 

Had the bank been prohibited from discounting at that rate, and had 
therefore wholly declined affording such facilities, many a commercial 
house would have been declared bankrupt at once, or have fallen into 
the hands of usurers, ultimately for a similar destiny, whieh are now in 
high credit and prosperous condition. Thoroughly satisfied that the 
usury laws are immoral in their tendencies, pernicious in their effects, 
and destructive of those they undertake to befriend, I urgently re- 
commend their unconditional repeal. 
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FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Extracts from the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, December, 1848. 


Treasury Department, December 9, 1848. 
In obedience to law, the following report is submitted : 


The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1848, were— 


From customs, ‘ F ‘ ‘ ; ‘ $31,757,070 96 
From Public Lands, . , s : _ ‘ 3,328,642 56 
From Miscellaneous sources, ; ‘ 351,037 07 
From avails of Loans and Treasury Ne otes, ‘ 21,256,700 00 

Total Receipts, . ‘ 56,693,450 59 
Add balance in the Treasury Ist July, 1847, ‘ 1,701,251 25 

Total Means, : 58,394,701 84 


The Expenditures during the same fiscal year were 58,241,167 24 








Leaving a balance in the Treasury July 1, 1848, of, 153,534.60 
- 2 * . 


I renew my recommendations contained in all my annual reports for 
the establishment of a branch of the mint of the United States at the 
city of New York. ‘That city, our great commercial, metropolis, is 
advancing to its ultimate position, so important to the whole country, 
as the emporium of universal commerce, the centre of international ex- 
changes, and the storehouse of the products of the world. To attain 
this result, we must secure for our great emporium (in competition with 
foreign cities) the command of her due proportion of coin and bullion. 
Now it is clear that where bullion cannot be coined, and no re-coinage 
can take place, this cannot be accomplished. America is the great con- 
tinent of the precious metals; they are now found in extraordinary 
quantities in our own Union, and to a vast extent in countries adjacent; 
yet nearly all this coin and bullion are diverted to other countries, and 
especially to Great Britain, being one of the chief instruments in aiding 
that country in maintaining her command of the business of the world. 
By qeamships and by exports of her own products and fabrics, she 
accumulates coin and bullion in London, and provides for their coinage, 
and re-coinage in the least time and without expense; and yet, in our 
own commercial emporium, we have no mint or even a branch mint for 
the important process of coinage or re-coinage. If we would command 
the commerce of all nations, it must be through some one American 
commercial emporium, the great centre of our own trade and business. 
The history of trade demonstrates that some such great point is indis- 
pensable té enable any nation to command universal commerce, and that 
such concentration at some one city, instead of injuring other cities or 
parts of the same country, is of immense benefit to all. There cannot 
be two or more financial centres of the foreign commerce of any one 
49 
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nation, any more than there can be two or more centres of a circle. 
The same principle of the centre of the trade of a nation applies to the 
trade of the world. There can be but one such centre for the world, 
and but one for each nation, which, in this country, from natural causes, 
must be New York, where the competition must soon commence with 
foreign cities for the control of international commerce. Now, as the 
command of the specie of the world is of immense benefit to our whole 
country, and can only be secured by making one of our own cities the 
centre of universal commerce, it is indispensable to success in this great 
American enterprize that specie and bullion should be invited from all 
the world to New York—not by any unjust advantages, but by giving 
to it equal facilities with our other cities for coinage and re-coinage. 

It is not for New York merely, or for its commerce, that this mint is 
desired, but for the benefit of the whole Union. The storehouse of the 
goods and products of the Union must become the storehouse of its 
specie. Where the commerce and goods are, there the representatives 
of their value must be also; and there also should be every facility 
which a mint would give for increasing these circulating values, and for 
bringing them into immediate and active use in any form which might 
be desired. It is in vain to say that the specie or bullion brought by 
our commerce to New York, can be sent to a distant point where there 
is @ mint with but little delay, risk, or expense. It is clear there must 
be some risk, delay, and expense, operating as a tax on the business of 
our Commercial emporium, and to that extent rendering unequal her con- 
test with European cities for universal commerce. Coinage and re- 
coinage should’ be immediate, without any risk, expense, or delay; and 
it might be said as regards merchandize, with nearly the same truth as 
is urged in relation to specie, that it would be no injury to the commerce 
of the Union if light and costly articles would be sent at but trifling ex- 
pense, risk, or delay, from New York to some distant city, there be 
stamped, marked, or labelled, and then returned to New York for sale 
and distribution in the general markets of our own country or of the 
world. It seems to be forgotten by those who present such arguments, 
that in a great commercial capital, where business to the amount of 
millions of dollars is transacted from ten to three o’clock, how impor- 
tant time is where the delay of a day, nay often an hour, may be most 
disastrous, and change the balance of profit to loss. Merchants and 
men of business should be permitted to exchange their bullion or foreign 
coin for American in a few hours or moments, as could be dong at a 
mint, or receive at once mint certificates of deposite, which often might 
be to them of the greatest importance. The trade in bullion and specie, 
in itself one great branch of commerce, indispensable in the transaction 
of business, and especially of international exchange, already exists, to 
a great extent, in New York, but is limited in diffusing its benefits to 
American commerce and exchanges by the want of a mint. Now it is 
subject to expenses, risk, and delay, to put it into a form for circulating 
values, that delay being itself a great loss of capital, whilst ‘the foreign 
coin, consisting of denominations unknown to the great body of our 
people, is almost useless for the purpose of general circulation. It is 
the rapidity of the circulation of coin that gives it its chief value, and 
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accumulates capital by the speedy realization of profits; and the American 
eagle, or half eagle, and our other decimal coinage, might, in a few months, 
perform more of the functions of money, and pass more rapidly through 
a greater variety of hands, than if it were in some foreign and unknown 
coin, which would not circulate among our people. Hence it is, that a 
mint at New York, to give activity to our specie circulating capital, by 
converting it at once into American, would be of vast importance to the 
whole Union. Credit, when based upon real capital, is highly beneficial 
to the commerce of the country. And specie is one of the main pil- 
lars upon which credit can repose with assured confidence, and we must 
have that specie as the basis of such a credit at our commercial empo- 
rium, if we indeed desire to make it the centre of international exchanges. 

With a view to augment the circulation of our own coin in our own 
country, this department has arrested, as far as practicable, the payment 
of foreign coin out of the treasury, requiring it to be re-coined into 
American coin; by which means it has been enabled, between the Ist 
March, 1845, and 30th October, 1848, to coin at our mints (per table K) 
the sum of $38,717,709 22, which, from the lst of March, 18465, to 
the Ist of March, 1849, must exceed $40,000,000, being a larger sum 
than was coined in thirty-eight years preceding, from 1793 to 1830, 
inclusive. But whilst the department will have coined, from the Ist 
March, 1845, to the Ist March, 1849, more than $40,000,000, the 
amount would have been augmented to the extent of several millions of 
dollars of every year, if there had been a branch of the mint at the city 
of New York. This is proved by the fact that most of the foreign 
coin sent from New York and other points to Philadelphia for re-coin- 
age has been that portion which was received for government dues, and 
transferred, mainly, not by the people or merchants, but by the order 
of this department, from the several government depositories, and but 
little coin, comparatively, has gone from New York, transmitted volun- 
tarily by individuals for re-coinage, to Philadelphia. Individuals will 
not, to any great extent, subject themselves to the risk, expense, and 
delay of this process, whereas the whole of the coin and bullion, 
amounting to many millions of dollars, that comes to New York by the 
operations of commerce, or by emigration—now a very large sum— 
would all be changed into American coin, if there were a mint at that city. 
Having no branch at the great centre of American commerce, our mint, 
notwithstanding the great ability and fidelity with which its business is 
conducted at Philadelphia, is not, to the extent it should be, the mint of 
the people, and convenient for the coinage of their bullion and foreign 
coin, and especially the large amount brought by emigrants into the 
Union, estimated at $8,000,000 per annum, but is used chiefly, so far 
as regards other cities, for that of the government; whereas it ought to 
be the mint of the government and people, and for the benefit of both, 
and can only fully become so by the location of a branch as recom- 
mended. The amount of foreign coin re-coined at Philadelphia from 
lts March, 1845, to 3@h November, 1848, on transfers ordered, or de- 
posites by officers of this government directed by me, was (per table 
Q hereto annexed) $11,463,181—being nearly equal to the whole re- 
maining coinage there during the same period, including plate and bullion. 

The branch mint would be most important as auxiliary to the operations 
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of the constitutional treasury ; for the present Assistant Treasurer at New 
York would then become the treasurer of the branch mint, and perform 
both functions, precisely as is now done at Philadelphia and New Or- 
leans, saving the expense of an increase of officers, preventing double 
entries and payments, and simplifying the operations of the government; 
and to the government and the merchant, the risk and cost of the double 
custody, and transfer from the collector to the Assistant Treasurer, would 
be entirely saved. 

From the Ist of January, 1847, to 30th November, 1848, the mer- 
chants of New York paid to the collector (per table L) for duties the 
sum of $35,360,678 36 in specie, being two-thirds of the aggregate 
payment in specie for duties in the Union. Yet, whilst the government 
exacted from these merchants this immense sum in specie for duties, 
it refuses them even a branch of the mint where bullion can be coined, 
or foreign coin re-coined, the mere establishment of which would attract 
there so much specie, and render the payment of this large amount so 
much more easy. The amount of specie received by the Assistant 
‘Treasurer at New York from 1st January, 1847, to the 30th November, 
1848, was $57,328,369, and the coin disbursed by him there during the 
same period was $55,496,269; making an aggregate of $112,824,638, 
(per table—.) 

With a branch mint at New York, the transactions of business would 
be undisturbed by the operations of the constitutional treasury. It is 
true, that even with such a branch there, the collection of duties in specie 
would operate as a check, not upon the issues, but upon the over- 
issues of their banks; a gentle and most useful check, restraining their 
over-issues, and mitigating if not preventing those revulsions which are 
sure to ensue when the business of the banks, and as a consequence, 
that of the country, is unduly extended. Credit is useful and most 
abundant only when it is based upon capital and specie, and a legitimate 
business and commerce. But when it is stretched beyond those limits, 
it necessarily produces revulsions, disastrous not only to the parties in- 
volved, but to the commerce and business of the whole country. It is 
this fatal tendency to over-issues, and the too great and dangerous 
extension of their business, which constitute the greatest objection to 
our banking system; and those banks which are based on a sound 
capital, and desire to conduct their business advantageously to themselves 
and to the country, ought to rejoice that such others as would transcend 
these limits are checked and restrained by the demand for coin created 
by the specie-receiving and specie-circulating constitutional treasury. 
During the year 1847, when more than twenty-four millions of specie 
were brought into the country, and to a great extent paid in for duties 
and Joans to the government, had this coin gone into the banks, as 
under the old State-bank deposite system to a great extent it must, and 
have been made the basis of an inflated currency, far exceeding that of 
1836, it would have been followed, upon the sudden fall of the price of 
our breadstuffs and staples, and the turn of exchange and flow of specie 
out of the country, by a revulsion more disastrous than that of 1837. 
The fall would have been from a greater inflation to a lower depression, 
the intensity of the disaster being augmented by the loans and expenses 
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of a foreign war, by the drain of specie to sustain immense armies in 
foreign countries, by depreciation of government loans, and the fall of 
the government credit. The public credit under that system being in- 
separably connected with that of the banks as its depositories, the gov- 
ernment having no specie and depending upon their paper, its credit must 
have fallen with that of the banks, as happened in 1837, and during the 
war of 1812; and loans for specie (which were indispensable) could 
only have been obtained as they were during that war, at ruinous dis- 
counts amounting to millions of dollars per annum. Instead of these 
sacrifices, the public credit was maintained throughout the war, and its 
stocks sold for high premiums instead of ruinous discounts. 

A system which has operated so beneficially both in war and in 
peace, must, in the main, be wise and salutary; but it would be still 
more 80, if the amendments heretofore recommended by this department 
were adopted, especially as regards the securities for disbursements 
(without which the system is not safe) and the establishment of a 
branch mint at New York, as a most important auxiliary. With these 
amendments, affecting none of the principles of the bill, and especially 
its specie-receiving and specie-circulating clauses, it would so commend 
itself to the whole country, and prove so beneficial to its industry, com- 
merce, and business, as to become our settled policy, undisturbed by 
complaint or opposition from any quarter. 

* * * * om * 

It being made by law the duty of this department to devote its atten- 
tion to “THE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC CREDIT,” as well as to “the improve- 
ment and management of the revenue,” it is proper to remark that this 
government has paid punctually at all times the public debt at its matu- 
rity, as well as the accruing interest, never suspending for a moment of 
time the discharge of either when due. Such has been the attachment 
of the American people to this the government of their choice—such 
their regard for honor and good faith—that, however severe the trial or 
sacrifice, they have liquidated as they fell due all the debts of the 
Union. 

A table certified by the Register of the Treasury is hereto annexed, 
(marked N.) showing our population from 1790 to the present period, 
of every year; our debt; our reecipts from loans and treasury notes ; 
our revenue each year, exclusive of loans and treasury notes, as well 
as from these loans and notes; and the principal and interest of debt 
paid each year, as well as the totalamount. It is an official record which 
every American may read with pride and satisfaction. It shows that 
whenever it was necessary to pay the debts and sustain the honor of 
the country, the people cheerfully submitted not merely to duties on 
imports, but to direct taxes and excises to the amount of many millions 
of dollars every year; and that even when our population was sparse 
and our moneyed resources extremely limited, the debts of the country 
were always punctually discharged after the adoption of the constitution, 
both principal and interest, at their maturity. 

In 1790 we assumed the debt of the revolution, determined that the 
honor of the nation should be preserved stainless and unsullied. That 
debt, then assumed, was $75,463,476 52—being equal to a debt at this 
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date of more than $377,000,000, according to population, and nearly 
six times greater according to population, than our present debt. At 
that date the country, exhausted by a seven years war, and weakened 
by the internal difficulties growing out of the feeble character of the old 
confederation, had scarcely commenced her onward career to greatness, 
wealth, and power; yet this debt was voluntarily assumed as a matter 
of honor, and it was paid, including principal and interest, punctually, 
without failure or suspension. 

Again, at the close of the war of 1812, our debt in 1816 was 
$127,334,933 74—a portion of it bearing an interest of seven per cent. ; 
yet that debt, also, was not only fully paid in 1836, both principal and 
interest, but the government, after liquidating all its engagements, had a 
surplus left in the treasury of $28,101,644 91; which was deposited 
with the States for safe keeping, who may be called upon to return it 
to the government of the Union, should the emergency ever require its 
use, which is most improbable. At that date the country had been ex- 
hausted by a prolonged and severe struggle with the greatest power of 
the world, and its commerce almost annihilated by blockades and em- 
bargoes. Its population, then, was 8,678,000; and consequently, ac- 
cording to population, the debt of that date would be equivalent to a 
debt at the present period of upwards of three hundred and eight millions 
of dollars, or nearly five times as great as our present debt. Yet that 
debt of 1816 was not only punctually paid within twenty years there- 
after, but a surplus, as we have seen, of more than twenty-eight millions 
of dollars deposited with the States. If, then, in twenty years, under 
such cireumstances, and with such a population and such resources, we 
could pay a debt of that magnitude and have a surplus of twenty-eight 
millions, within how short a period may we liquidate our present en- 
gagements? By reference to this table it will be seen that from 1790 
to the present period, including the reimbursement of treasury notes, 
we have paid a public debt, including interest, amounting to a totality 
of upwards of five hundred millions of dollars. By reference to the 
same table, it appears that our revenue during the same period, derived 
from resources other than loans or treasury notes, was upwards of 
eleven hundred and thirty-six millions of dollars. It will be perceived 
that our present debt, including the whole of the loan yet to be paid in, 
and deducting the purchase directed by this department of about $500,000 
of the public debt within the last few weeks, would be about 
$65,278,450 41, (see table O;) but to which must be added about 
$26,000 for Mexican and bounty-land scrip. Our whole debt, inclu- 
ding the Joan yet to be paid in, is not a sixtieth part of the debt of Great 
Britain, and less than one-half the annual interest of that debt. 

According to a table of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
hereto annexed, it appears that our whole public domain unsold 
amounts to 1,442,217,837 acres, which at the present minimum price of 
$1,25 per acre, would make an aggregate value of $1,802,772,296. 
Regarding them, however, including our mineral lands at twenty-five 
cents per acre, they would yield $360,554,459. Large as is this sum, 
our wealth as a nation would be more rapidly increased by the sales of 
all our agricultural lands at low rates, not exceeding twenty-five cents 








a basse 
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per acre, in small farms, to actual settlers and cultivators, and thus, by 
enlarged products and exports, insuring increased imports and augmen- 
ted revenue. As it is obvious, even with liberal appropriations, that our 
revenue from lands and customs will enable us to pay the public debt 
before its maturity, I present the following suggestions for the consid- 
eration of Congress. The great mass of our public debt, exclusive of 
treasury notes, consists of five per cents. redeemable in 1853, of six per 
cents. redeemable in 1856, 1862, 1867, and 1868, and the military 
bounty-land scrip, bearing six per cent. interest, redeemable at the plea- 
sure of the government. Of this sum, the department as at present 
authorized by law, can purchase at its discretion, when the means will 
permit, the five per cents. and six per cents. redeemable in 1856, 1862, 
and 1868. The military bounty-land scrip bears six per cent. interest, 
and is redeemable at the pleasure of the government. No power, how- 
ever is given to the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase this debt, 
although Congress may authorize the department to liquidate it at any 
time without paying any premium or advance; and | advise such au- 
thority to be given, to take effect at any time after the Ist July next. 

The attention of Congress is respectfully invited to the condition of 
the public lands in California. The official reports of the great mineral 
wealth of that region, present important questions for your consideration. 
That gold and quicksilver exist to a great extent in California, would 
seem to be placed beyond controversy. This gold would appear to 
require the establishment of a branch of the mint of the United States at 
San Francisco. The quicksilver is not only important as connected 
with the mining of the precious metals, with health and the arts, but 
still more with the advance of science and the progress of discovery in 
physics. The mines of gold, and perhaps of other minerals, would 
seem to be located chiefly on the public lands. They belong to the 
government as a trustee for the people, whose interests should be pro- 
tected and secured by Congress. A scientific commission, to make a 
geological examination, accompanied with linear surveys, is deemed 
important. 


Erie Ratt Roap Bonps.—The following bids were received at 
New York by Messrs. Ward & Co. for Erie Railroad Co. seven per cent. 
Mortgage Bonds :—November, 1848. 


$20,000 . . at 89 $5,000 ° . at 87.25 
10,000 : : at 88.25 10,000 ° ‘ at 87 
10,000. . at 88.12-5 5,000 . . at 86.25 
10,000 ‘ ° at 88.10 10,000 ° . at 86 
50,000 . - at 88.03 2,000 . . at 85.25 

470,000. . at 88.02 19,000 : : at 85 
65,000 . +» at 87.50 wa 


$ 686,000 
The successful bids for the $500,000 advertised were 88.02 a 89 
inclusive. 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


Comparative view of the condition of the Bank of Cape Fear and Siz Branches, 
1845, 1846, and 1848. 

LIABILITIES. May, 1845. May, 1846. Nov. 1848. 
$1,500,000 $1,500,000 $1,500,000 
1,133,488 1,528,292 1,357,625 
642 249 420 
194,769 202,567 192,335 
16,627 17,526 
124,706 15,265 79,435 


Capital, 
Circulation, . 
Dividends unpaid, 
Individual deposits, bea Te 
ON ae ee 34,713 
Surplus, . a! ge a a 

Total Liabilities,. . . . . . « $2,988,318 $3,323,000 $3,147,341 


RESOURCES. 
Discounted Notes, .... . . ~. » $1,826,418 $1,817,906 $1,771,883 
Bille of Exchange, ....:..-.:- 24,489 239,337 
65,037 


re og wt ee 417,951 y 
142,185 


Notes ofother Banks, ......-. 213,928 2 A 
Gpecioon hand, . . 2. 1. 2 sc oe 438,710 608,162 
2 70,737 


Real Estate,. . . i 822 
U. 8. Stock and Treasury Notes, ° 250,000 


Total Resources,. . . . . . . $2,988,318 $3,323,000 $3,147,341 


Debt due by the directors of the are bank and its six ee ° $120,255 
Debt due by stockholders, . . ° o «4 170,316 


Liabilities and Resources of the Bank of Cape Fear and its Six Branches, on 
the 28th November, 1848. 
RESOUBCES. 
. $1,771,882 80 
239,336 92 
250,000 00 


Bills and Notes Discounted, 
Bills of Exchange—Forcign, 
United States Stock and Treasury Notes, 
DUE BY BANKS, VIZ: 

en et Boies, 6 «2. 6 bye & & * 6m Ss $739 70 
Massachusetts Bank, . . PS Be age SR ae 218 24 
Merchants’ Bank, New York, eee Oe Oe ie 3,510 95 
| |. g 3 Pe a ae ee 14,191 79 
Bank of America, . je er ae 4,402 57 
Bank of North America, Philadelphia, . ee at ‘ 2,129 62 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, do. ...... 2,003 03 
lee OF Ge Damen Gams, tll ttt tl tl 18,448 86 
Merchants’ Bank, Baltimore, ......... 146 40. 
Bank of Virginia, ° . eS ae ee oe 952 75 
Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, . ° “Tt ae te % 958 51 
South Western R. R. Bank, al OP ar a ae ee 22 86 
Bank of Hamburg, S. C., a ee ae se ES 846 61 
Merchants’ Bank, Cheraw, ae F % 1 00 
Planters and Mechanics’ Bank, Charleston, eo 5,352 57 
Bank of the State of N. Carolina, Fayetteville, . . . 7,000 00 

“ “s ss ee. «© ® ws 1,076 21 

“e « ee Elizabeth City, . . 853 64 
Merchants’ Bank of Newbern, . . . . ...- 309 65 
Commercial Bank, Wilmington, . . sl Glee 1,872 97 65,037 93 
Notes of North Carolina Banks on hand, oe 90,190 00 
Notes of Foreign Banks on hand, ar ee 51,995 00 142,185 00 
Specie, Gold and Silver ora. ° ‘oF - 608,161 72 
Real Estate, . - 70,737 18 


| ee re see 
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LIABILITIES. 












Capital Stock, . + $1,500,000 00 
Bank Notes issued, payable a at 
Wilmington, . . mp 9 50 
Fayetteville Branch, 353,471 00 
Salem es 187,158 50 
Washington “ 243,314 50 
Salisbury ” 292,102 50 
Raleigh, ee 56,880 50 
Asheville se ae guise aah) Mae 237,575 00 
Deduct Notcs on hand, « $795,745 50 e a 1,357,625 00 
Deposites, ‘ ‘ie s = &€ | Seon 192,334 98 
Dividends unpaid, oa a sie 420 00 
Due Bank of Baltimore, . .- .. 1,058 92 
«« Exchange Bank of Virginia, 1,749 01 
* Bank of Charleston, ‘ ‘ 3,560 45 
* Bank of the State of N. C., Wilmington, gpa 2,903 95 
* - - *«* Newbern, ar 175 57 9,447 90 
Contingent Fund, ae ‘ 63,702 34 
Profit and Loss, iam ~ & ees 15,732 68 79,435 02 
In transitu, . ee ee. ee a a, a. Cee ee 8,078 65 





Total, . $3,147,341 55 


LarritTe, (James or Jacques) an eminent French banker, was born 
in 1767. In 1778 he went to Paris, and was appointed to a situation in 
the house of M. Perregaux the rich Swiss banker. From being a simple 
clerk, he soon rose to be cashier, then partner, and finally head of the 
banking house, at that time the first in Paris. He was the oldest mem- 
ber of the national representatives of France, and was the most popular 
of all the public men in that kingdom. 

In his political career he adhered to the principles of the revolution 
which raised the Orleans dynasty to the throne, after many of the most 
active partisans of that event had deserted the cause ; and it was by his 
influence that Louis Philippe was called to the throne. Before the 
revolution of 1830, his fortune was estimated at upwards of forty mil- 
lions of francs. The disasters and failures which followed, and his 
involvements with the class of Paris shopkeepers, who were great suf- 
ferers by the revolution, reduced him so much, that he was obliged to 
a certain extent to suspend payments, and to sell the whole of his pro- 
perty. At that time so popular was he, that his splendid residence in 
the Rue Laffitte (so called in honor of him) was purchased for him by a 
national subscription, which amounted to 1,400,000 franes. 

In 1836 M. Laffitte founded the joint stock bank which goes by his 
name, and of which he was the head and principal partner. He died in 
May, 1844, and was buried with great magnificence in the Cemetery 
of Pere la Chaise. He left one daughter, who married the prince of 
Moskowa, the son of Marshal Ney. M. Laffitte was representative for 
Rouen in the Chamber of Deputies.—[Rose’s Biographical Dictionary} 
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Domestic Goops.—We copy from the Boston Shipping List the 
following table, showing the export of domestic cotton goods from 
Boston, for the month of November, 1848, and ten months previous: 


DOMESTIC COTTON GOODS TRADE. 
ToHong Kong, . . . 
Manilla, a 
Bombay and Calcutta, 
Valparaiso, . 
Buenos Ayres, . 
Sisal, . 
Belize, . ‘ 
Mansanilla, Cuba, 
Surinam, ° 
Cape Haytien, 
Cumberland, 


Total for November, . 
Total ten months previous, 


Total for eleven months, 1848, 


Bales and Cases. 
° 199 
627 
150 
4,628 
20 


Value. 

$19,514 27 

48,413 78 

5,484 40 

147,606 34 

870 00 

127 5,949 94 
45 
2 
3 
2 
5 


5,808 . $230,331 02 


. 1,752,725 71 
$1,983,106 73 


STATE FINANCES. 


Abstract of the Revenue and Expenditures of the State of Pennsylvania, for the 
Jiscal years ending 30 November, 1845, 1846, 1847, and 1848. 


1845. 
$11,778 
18,900 
71,248 
86,675 
80,147 
1,318,332 
36,112 
72,908 
1,427 
1,712 


REVENUE. 
Auction Commissions, ... . 
Auction Duties,. . . oe fe 
Tax on Bank Dividends, a.m 
Tax on Corporation Stocks, 
Tax on Real and Personal Estate, 
Tavern Licenses, . .... « 
Retailers’ Licenses, . 
Pedlars’ Licenses, . . 
Brokers’ Licenses, . P 
Theatre and Circus Edsoneea, ; me 
Pamphlet Laws; ...... 99 
Militia Fines, boa ia 6s 7,838 
Tax on Writs, &c. 30,820 
Tax on certain Officers, . 2,596 
Collateral Inheritance Tax, . 33,650 
Canal and Rail Road Tolls, 1,154,591 
Canal Fines, old Materials, &c. 
Tax on Enrolment of Laws, 
Tax on Loans, 
Loans, . . 
Turnpike and Bridge Dividends, 
Accrued Interest, . . .. 
Refunded Cash, . 
Escheats, . . - 
Fees of the Public Offices, 
Miscellaneous, . 


Total, 


ie ; . $3,010,062 
Cash on hand Nov ember previous, 


663,851 


$3,529,057 


1846. 
$13,235 
18,348 
68,290 
15,384 
94,892 
1,445,112 
45,883 
109,473 
3,372 
6,544 
1,180 
392 
15,090 
57,820 
12,355 
45,468 
1,357,203 
2,679 
2,095 
110,083 
12,490 
1,253 
4,204 
15,535 
2,880 
1,716 
6,076 


1847. 
$15,293 
21,700 
53,831 
126,307 
124,355 
1,330,781 
34,963 
143,684 
2,291 
5,598 
930 
398 
11,090 
47,184 
13,611 
42,743 
1,587,995 
5,018 
3,420 
118,977 
220,089 
1,076 
2,043 
2,242 


1848, 
$21,455 


55,359 
1,550,555 


113, 431 
140,000 
1,950 
2,803 
14,538 
906 
1,644 
1,527 


1,257 
10,149 


$3,977,025 
384,678 


$3,831,776 


334,886 630,890 
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EXPENDITURES. 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 

Public Improvements, . . . . $661,340 $694,505 $690,575 $996,593 
Expenses of Government, . . . 239,304 216,632 200,113 230,551 
Militia Expenses, . . e's 18,831 26,655 25,837 36,724 
Pensions and Gratuities, . ea 41,8538 31,425 24,850 22,705 
Charitable Institutions, . . . . 14,643 15,492 29,000 27,000 
Common Schools, . . ... . 234,331 193,221 196,804 176,590 
meme, . . a oe ee tS 26,033 25,356 209,065 148,378 
Interest on Loans, scvrses ie 1,984,623 2,002,240 2,005,740 
Guaranty of Interest, . . . . 20,125 45,721 30,800 32,500 
Domestic Creditors, . .... 14,761 7,501 5,133 13,246 
Cancelled Relief Notes, . . . . 85,000 176,300 150,000 139,000 
Damages on the Public Works, . 26,303 25,343 29,026 26,453 
Special Commissioners, . . . . 1,007 JS rrr 304 
Revenue Commiasioners, . . . 2,236 ERE 98 2,253 
State Library, . . . 1,240 724 1,924 2,045 
Public Buildings and Grounds, . 1,137 810 1,802 3,055 
Eastern Reservoir,. . . ; waa 12,220 16,515 2,78 
Penitentiaries, . ...... 13,972 17,210 14,915 7,247 
House of Refuge, . . . ... 4,000 4,000 4,000 4,000 
Conveying Convicts, . ... . Til 145 679 764 
Nicholson Lands, . ..... 222 1,277 1,751 190 
Escheats, . . a ee te 800 557 35 772 
Philadelphia Riots, So ee sea 45,252 13,020 61 39 
City of Pittsburg, . . es 30,000 cece cove oo 
Abatement of State Tax, a 17,685 33,455 40,367 41,522 
Miscellaneous, . . ee 4,055 1,962 5,223 6,168 
Outlet and Weigh Locks, ae rere coos ons 8,558 

Total Expenditures, . . . $3,289,028 $3,529,264 $3,680,813 3,935,376 


Notes on the Monep Market. 


New York, Decemser, 1848. 


The extraordinary statements that have been made within the past six weeks, in 
relation to the quantity of gold in California, have had a manifest effect upon the 
business and money markets of the principal cities. We have copied into our present 
No. an official report upon this subject by Colonel Mason, of the Army, who is now 
on duty in California. To this Report are added some observations by the Rev. Mr. 
Colton, Chaplain in the Navy, whose statements are fully confirmed by numerous 
letters from respectable merchants and others residing in that part of the country. 

The effect of these well authenticated statements upon the commercial community 
has been instantaneous and wide. There is a press of people and of goods to the Far 
West, unprecedented in the annals of this country. On the 16th of December, there 
were no less than thirty-five ships loading at the port of New York alone for San 
Francisco and other ports on the coast of California and Oregon. At the same time, 
about fifteen at Philadelphia, eight at Boston, and nine at aerate preparing for 
the same destination. 

We must postpone to another number the considerations upon the important com- 
mercial and financial changes which will be produced in this country by the recent 
discovery of these gold mines. At present we observe a rise in nearly all kinds of 
stocks, including Bank, Railroad and Insurance stocks. Salesof the recent Govern- 
ment Loan have been effected since our last publication at 106}, and 109 has been 
demanded. The Treasury Report gives assurance that no further loans will be 
required for the uses of the government, and that under the present state of public 
affairs, the existing public debt can be extinguished in a few years. 
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The Treasury Report for December, 1848, is one of the most copious and able that 
has emanated from the Treasury Department for many years. The statistical and 
other information contained in it, evince great labor and some enlightened views, 
The recommendation of extending our steam vessels and revenue vessels is worthy 
of great commendation. 

The point in this Report to which we object the most is the Sub-Treasury scheme. 
Notwithstanding the zealous arguments of the Treasury in its favor, the system has 
been productive of much mischief, of considerable expense to the government, and 
most harassing inconvenience to merchants. During the year ending 30th June, 
1348, the aggregate revenue of the government from all sources was fifty-six mil- 
lions of dollars, of which we may assume that quite one-half was paid at New York 
City alone. An equal amount being expended at the same point would be equivalent 
to about one million per week. The payment of all this, or even one-half of it, in 
coin, is a very laborious, troublesome, vexatious and costly business. 

We hope to see the government revenues and expenditures in a more rational 
shape hereafter. There is no more reason for confining the government operations to 
coin, than those of the mercantile community. The question is, what will facilitate 
the payments and re-payments between the government and its creditors ; between one class 
of the community and another? 

Why employ Sub-Treasurers at large salaries and with numerous subordinates, at 
vast labour, when one bank teller or other bank officer can with paper do the work 
of fifty men with coin in the same space of time? The Sub-Treasury is a dead 
weight upon the government to an amount not less than one hundred thousand 
dollars annually, and the inconveniences arising from it to commerce are innu- 
merable. 

If the government will insist upon a special and exclusive currency for itself, let it 
adopt the only convenient medium, a paper currency. The credit of the general gov- 
ernment is at all times superior to that of banks and individuals, and it can sustain 
a circulation of fifty millions in treasury notes upon a basis of twenty millions of 
coin. Even if the same notes were not re-issued, (as is the case with the Bank of 
England, the financial agent of the British government,) the annual cost would be 
trifling. 

lth a specie circulation mainly exists, commerce is trammelled and the. 
people are in the dark. The case of France furnishes a forcible example of the 
heavy expense attending a metallic currency. The amount of the gold and silver 
in circulation in that country, was many years since estimated by Necker at 
2,200 millions francs. Other competent authorities estimated it at 1,900 millions 
francs, or about 400 millions of dollars. This currency must cost France, unneces- 
sarily, some twelve millions of dollars annually, in the loss of interest, exclusive of 
the wear and tear of coins. A better circulation could be maintained without any 
portion of this loss. 

The Treasury Report adheres to “a view to augment the circulation of our own 
coin in our own country.”” The aggregate coinage at the mints from March, 1845, to 
March, 1849, will be in the aggregate about forty millions of dollars, being a larger 
sum than was coined from 1793 to 1830. The establishment of a branch mint at New 
York is recommended, and we hope Congress will carry out this measure. 

The money market of this country will always be unsettled, our capitalists at a 
loss for safe investments, and our manufactures subject to severe fluctuations, as 
long as the present tariff system exists. This system induces heavy importations of 
foreign goods in competition with our own, when the welfare of the South and the 
North, and the East and the West, depends largely upon Our Home Marker. 
Great Britain alone exported to the U. S., in the year 1847, manufactured goods to 
the amount of £10,974,161, (say fifty millions of dollars.) These manufactures are 
produced, where money is plenty at three per cent. per annum, and in a large measure 
by the pauper labor of that country. At this identical period, Great Britain levied a 
duty of twenty millions of dollars upon our exports of Tobacco, which cost at home 
about two millions. 


Exchange on London 60 days 8} a 9 per cent. 








